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DODD, MEAD & CO’S. SPRING BOOKS 


FICTION 


JOHN URI LLOYD 
Etidorpha. A Novel of Mystery. By the author 
of ‘‘Stringtown on the Pike,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, 1.50. 
JEROME K. JEROME 


Observations of Henry. By the author of “‘ Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrations in color, 1.25. 


AMELIA E, BARR 


Souls of Passage. By the author of ‘‘ The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,”’ etc, 1amo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 1.50. 


MAX PEMBERTON 


Pro Patria. By the author of “‘ The Garden of 
Swords,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 1.50. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


The Fanatics. 
Lowly Life,” etc. 


AMANDA I1. DOUGLAS 


A Question of Silence. Bythe author of the 
Sherburne books, etc. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


JOSEPHINE C. SAWYER 


Every Inch a King. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


John Charity. By the author of “ The Process- 


ion of Life,” etc. 


F. FRANKFORT FMOORE 
According to Plato. 
Jessamy Bride,”’ etc, 
AMY LE FEUVRE 


Olive Tracy: By theauthor of “ Probable Sons,”’ 
etc. 12m0, cloth, 1.50. 


TOM GALLON 


The Second Dandy Chater. By the author of “A 
Prince of Mischance,” etc. 12mo0, cloth, 1.50. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


Majesty’s Minister. By the author of 
‘Scribes and Pharisees,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


MRS. EVERARD COTES 


The Crow’s Nest. 
Departure,’’ etc. 


J. A. STEUART 


The Eternal Quest. By the author ot ‘‘ The 
Minister of State,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH 


The Way of Belinda. By the author of ‘“‘ Those 
Dale Girls,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


12mo, cloth, 1.50. 


12m0, cloth, 1.50. 


Her 
‘ 


12mo, cloth, 1.25. 


By the author of “Lyrics of | 


By the author of “The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| The Story of My Life. 





| New York in Fiction. 





Love’s Argument and other Poems. 
By the author of ‘A Social | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MARIE CORELLI 


The Passing of the Great Queen. By the 
author of ‘‘ The Master Christian,” etc., etc. 
16mo, white cloth, 50 cents. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


A tear of Criticism. By the author of ‘‘ Cor- 
rected Impressions,’’ etc. Vol. I. now ready. 
8vo., cloth, mez 3.50. 


M. MAETERLINCK 


The Life of the Bee. By the author of ‘‘ Wisdom 
and Destiny,’ etc. 12me, cloth, 1.50, 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE 


By the author of ‘‘ Walks 
in Rome,’’ etc. 2 new volumes, III. and IV., 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 7.50. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Journal of Hugh Gaine: Printer. Edited by the 
author of ‘“ The True George Washington,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 


ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


By the editor of The 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, se?, 1.35. 


ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


Bookman. 


| Masters of Music. By the author of ‘‘ The Story 


of the Rheingold,” etc. 
trated, 1.50. 


H. A. GUERBER 


Empresses of France. By the author of “ Fa- 
mous Operas,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
probably, 2.50. 


DOROTHY OSBORNE 


1z2mo, cloth, illus- 


| Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir Will- 


iam Temple. New edition. 
with frontispiece, 1.25. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 1.50. 
J. Ti. W. TURNER 
Turner and Ruskin. Edited by Frederick Wed- 
more, 2 volumes, 4to, illustrated, eZ 50.00 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


Jj By the 
author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, 1.50 


MARGARET W. MORLEY 


Wasps and Their Ways. By the author of 
“Flowers and Their Friends,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 1.50 


M. S. and M, G. MACKEY 


The Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names. 
12mo, cloth, probably, 1.00 


12mo, cloth, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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F all the people 
that ever went 
F west that expe- 
Hion was the most re- 
larkable. 
'“A small boy in a big 
asket on the back of a 
ly old man, who car- 
d a cane in one hand, 
file in the other; a 
dog serving as 
put, skirmisher and 
-guard,— that was 
size of it. They 
the survivors of a 
ined home in the north 
Vermont, and were 
elling far into the 
ley of the St. Law- 
ince, but with no par- 
cular destination. 
“Midsummer had 
d them in their 
ey; their clothes 
covered with dust; 
ir faces browning in 
hot sun. It was a 
small boy that sat 
Inside the basket and 
ing to the rim, his tow 
d shaking as the old 
fan walked. He saw 
Aderful things, day 
day, looking down 
t the green fields or 
ing into the gloomy 
hes of the wood; 
he talked about 


m.” 


"The above is quoted 
the opening chap- 

ler of 

*EBEN HOLDEN.” 


EADY IN THE 


FALL 


the author of “ Eben 


Holden ”’ 


«oLREN~ 
HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


2 y (a THOUSAND 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


EVER in the his- 
tory of literature 
has any author 


received such sponta- 
neous, unanimous, and 
sincere commendation 
of contemporaries as 
Irving Bacheller upon 
the appearance of ‘Eben 
Holden,’ the most pop- 
ular book of the present 
day. Here area few of 
these opinions : — 


“A forest - scented, 
fresh-aired, bracing, and 
wholly American story 
of country and town life.” 


— Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, 


“An honest and 
homely character de- 
scribed with much hu- 
mor and naturalness ’’— 


Secretary 
John D. Long. 


“A remarkable pro- 
duction, way and way 
ahead of ‘David Ha- 
rum.’ ’’— 

Mary E. Wilkins. 


“A kind of life not in 
literature before.” — 


William Dean Howells. 


“ As far above ‘ David 
Harum’ as noonday is 
above dawn.’’— 


Amelia E. Barr. 


“TI pass the word 
along: read ‘EBEN 
HOLDEN.’ ”— 

Margaret E. Sangster. 


OF 1812 


re DRI iin * A ROMANCE 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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BOOK NEWS FOR APRIL 


Cook W isd 

If ever a woman wants to be sure she is right, it is when she 
turns her attention to cooking. No matter whether she does it her- 
self, or directs others. Most cook books are not reliable. They are 
not made by practical people, and are in large part compilations, 
Time and materials are wasted on them—temper, too. In selecting 
your cooking guide, be sure it is a safe one. 

For several years !past Mrs. Rorer has been giving to the 
public a number of books on various cookery subjects, to meet the 
demands made upon her, Like her Popular Cook Book, everything 
contained in them has been cooked over and over again, so that 
there are no failures, You can rely absolutely on every recipe com- 
ing out all right, Besides, there are many new things, and new 
ways for making familiar dishes, that lend variety and spice. We 
give the list below. | 
Bread and Bread Making. A unique book, giving a wonderful variety of 

breads, biscuits, rolls, muffins, crumpets, quick breads, etc., and the proper 
methods of making them. Cloth, illustrated in colors, 50 cents. 

New Salads. A refreshing book on a refreshing subject. You will be surprised 
at the number of dainty, delightful salads the book contains. Also a group of 
odd salads and some Ceylon salads. Cloth, so cents. 

Left-Overs. How to transform them into palatable and wholesome dishes. Many 
new and attractive recipes. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Canning and Preserving \ Reduced in price from 75 cents to 50 cents. 

Home Candy Making Bound in cloth only. The only books on the 

Hot Weather Dishes { subjects worth having. 


How to Use a Chafing Dish, with recipes for many popular dishes. A book 
necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 

Quick Soups. New and enlarged edition. The addition of a large number of 
new and up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. Cloth, 25 cents. 

New Ways for Oysters Four popular books containing the best there is 

Colonial Recipes relating to their subjects All neatly bound in 

Sandwiches, Dainties cloth. 25 cents each. 


Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the 
family. Printed and ruled and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage 


Arnold & Co., 422 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


A DICTIONARY OF 


Architecture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, author of ‘‘ Europea 


and Building 


eo 
n 


Architecture,”’ etc. Assisted by many Architects, Painters, Engineers,and Other Expert Writers, 


American and Foreign. 


Cloth, $18. Half morocco, $30. Vol. I. /ust Ready 


Sold only by subscription for sets of three gto volumes. Send for an Illustrated Prospectus 


The Philippine Islands and 
their People 


By!DEAN C. WORCESTER, Ex-Comm'r. $2.50 


A new and cheaper edition of personal observa- 
tions in the islands just prior to the present 
difficulties. 


Herbart’s “Outlines of 
Educational Doctrine ” 


Translated from the second German edition by 
ALEXIS F. LANGE, University of California. 
Annotation of the text by Charles de Garmo, 
Cornell. Cloth, $1.25 nez 


A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
in the English Tongue 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. | 


Introduction by the former. Cloth, $1.75 


The Principles of Vegetable 
Gardening 


By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. Cloth, $1 25 


The latest issue in that most practical and con- 
venient Rural Science Series. Send for Circular 


|The Classical Heritage of 
| the Middle Ages 


| By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, author of “ Ancient 
Ideals,”’ etc. $1.75 net 


Columbia University Press 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| The American Negro 


| What He Was—What He Is—and What 
He May Become 


By WM. HANNIBAL THOMAS. Cloth, $2.00 
| “*Very remarkable.”— Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. New edition in less expensive binding, etc. 


Cloth, $3.50 net 


‘“‘ An illuminating and sympathetic record, full of literary charm and of quiet insight. It is for 
the lover of books even more than for the student; above all, it is for the lover of Shakespeare.” — 


The Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


The Making of Christopher Ferringham 


By BEULAH MARIE Dix, author of ‘‘ Hugh Gwyeth,”’ “Soldier Rigdale, etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. A 


story of Massachusetts under John Endicott—a very charming story of love and adventure. 


The Life and Death of 


Richard Yea-and-Nay 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘‘ The Forest 
Lovers.’’ Cloth, $1.50 
‘A work of fiction rising far, far above all the 

novels of the year—of a good many years.”— 

The Bookman. 


Now in its 45th Thousand 


Gwendolen Overton’s The Heritage of Unrest 


In the Palace of the King 
A Love Story of Old Madrid 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Sara- 
cinesca,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 
**Bold and daring. . . dramatic, picturesque, 

and intensely interesting.”—H. W. Mabie. 


Already past its 1ooth Thousand 


Cloth, $1.50 


“A remarkable book, and in all respects it is an interesting departure frcm the current lire o 
fiction. It is a story of American army life fully matching the frontier sketches of Owen Wister.”’- 


The World, N. Y. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST FICTION 
THE INLANDER 


By HARRISON ROBERTSON, author of ‘‘ Red Blood and Blue”’ 
‘(The Inlander”’ is a new novel of the South land, by the author of ‘‘ How the Derby 


was Won,” and “ Red Blood and Blue.’’ 


his right to rank with the best of our Southern writers. 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


By EDITH WHARTON 
Mrs. Wharton’s new volume of stories is 
marked by her usual distinction of style and 
substance. Several of the stories in the 
present volume are new. $1.50 


In “‘ The Inlander’’ Mr. Robertson again proves 


$1.50 


THE SACRED FOUNT 


By HENRY JAMES 
Mr. James has written in this book one of 
his most interesting character studies. This 
story represents the latest developments 
of the author’s mature talent, and presents 
a question that will interest every reader. 
$1.50 


MISTRESS NELL 


By GEORGE C. HAZELTON, JR. 


An historical novel which the author has made out of materials gathered from the very 


popular play of the same name. 
Nell Gwyn. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 


By *‘ ZAcK”’ 

This is the best work which the author of 
that powerful book of short stories, ‘‘ Life is 
Life,’? has done. In ‘*‘ The White Cottage,”’ 
‘*Zack’’ has a broader field than in her 
sketches, and has handled this larger theme 
with equal dramatic intensity. (Jn press.) 


WITHOUT A WARRANT 


By HILDEGARD BROOKS 
The first literary work of an entirely un- 
known writer, and yet a novel of most 
unusual interest and rare artistic power. 
The time isthe present, the scene the South. 
$1.50 


Itis a merry tale of a merry time. 
$1.50 


With portrait of 


GOD’S PUPPETS 


By IMOGEN CLARK 


A vivid picture of life and character in 
New York City in the eighteenth century. 
The atmosphere and local color of the period 
are admirably reproduced, and the story ‘s 
most interesting. $1.50 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 


By ARTHUR COLTON 


Short stories that suggest ‘‘ The Golden 
Age’”’ in their charm and manner. The 
point of view is that of imaginative boyhood, 
the background, the Connecticut hills. 


$1.50 


THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Stories of army life in the Philippines by a correspondent of unusual ability and wide 


experience. The American army woman plays an important part. 


Illustrated by Christy. 


$1.50 


THE DISCIPLE 


By PAUL BOURGET 
Another of the interesting psychological 
stories which have earned M. Bourget first 
rank among the living writers of this class of 
fiction. $1.50 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


A new story by Mr. Hornung, with an 
Australian scene and the element of mystery 
which the author knows how to. use so 
effectively. $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 


S 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
1765-1895 


Illustrated with map. Analytical Table of contents and index. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Constitutional History of the American People 1776-1850,”" 
(sometime Fellow and Professor of American Constitutional History in the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1885-1898). 

This exhaustive work is the result of the continuous labor of more than twenty years, 
and is based upon primary sources of information. It is a biography of the American 
National System of Government and is undoubtedly the most complete narrative of our 
National Constitutional History which has yet appeared. It is chronological, without 
digression or interruption, and the story of our National Government is told with consecu- 
tiveness, clearness, amplitude, and unity. 


The Historical Trinity on the Federal Constitution 


Thorpe, 1765-1895. Cloth, 3 volumes, $7.50 net; 
Von Holst, 1750-1861. Cloth, 8 volumes, $12.00 net; 
Tucker, 1628-1897. Cloth, 2 volumes, $7.00 net. 

The variations in the treatment of this theme by these great authors indicate strong differences in their 
works. Mr. Thorpe’s books present in a conservative and philosophical manner the orderly development of 
our constitutional system. Von Holst’s work is a master’s series of studies of political motives and actions, 
while Tucker’s work presents a great study in the law of the Constitution. Not one of these masterpieces 
in Constitutional Literature conflicts with the others. 


Three Octavo Volumes, Cloth $7.50 net 


1895 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY, - - Chicago 


Pennsylvania “ # 


Province and State 
A HISTORY FROM 1609 TO 1790 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph. D., LL. D., Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania 
and Haverford College. 


The first work ever published treating fully of the History 
of Pennsylvania 


It is divided into two parts. The first part describing the career of William Penn ; 
all of the Provincial Governors; Politics; Early Wars; Causes of the Revolution; 
Battles and other Military Events, especially the part performed by Pennsylvania 
Soldiers ; all matters after Peace until the adoption of the Second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relating to Immigration; Land and 
Labor; Trade; Manufactures; Local Government; Highways and Transportation ; 
Climate and Health; Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion; Education and 
Literature ; Science and Invention ; Architecture and Fine Arts of Pennsylvania. 

In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages, cloth, gilt top, $5.00; half morocco, gilt 
top, $9.00 


Philadelphia JOHN WA NAMAKER New York 
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Wanamaker’s Special Bible Offerings 


The Genuine Oxford Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible 


Beautifully printed on Oxford India paper. The largest type self- 
pronouncing Bible in the smallest compass yet made. Size 8% x 5% 
inches and only 1% inches in thickness; weight 1% pounds; bound in 
Argentine Morocco; Divinity circuit leather lined ; red under gold edge. 
Beside the Old and New Testaments, this Bible contains: fifteen 
beautiful maps, a fine Concordance, a Subject Index to the 
Holy Scriptures, and a Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names. A 
splendid history and description of Palestine. The geography and 
topography, geology and mineralogy, the botany, mammalia, birds, 
aquatic creatures, reptiles and insects of Bible lands are all given. 
There is a valuable his- 
tory of the greatest of Books, 
which discusses the authen- 
ticity of the Bible and the 
integrity of the text. 
Probably the most inter- 
esting feature of the ‘‘ Helps’’ is a series of 54 plates 
giving facsimiles of the languages, writings and ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. There are 59 other plates, 
being pictures of the Egyptian gods and goddesses, 
pictures representing various phases of Egyptian life, 
the same of Assyrian life, and plates of the coins of 
Bible times and lands. 
There are many other features of this genuine 
Oxford Teachers’ Bible that throw light on the 
Scriptures. 


$3.50. By mail, $3.08. With index, $4.00. By mail, $4.18 


SPECIMEN OF TYPE 
The judgment of Babylon, |§ JEREMIAH, 


35 Thus saith the Lorp of hosts;| B.C. 50s, 
Behold, I will break *the bow of E’- |. 
lim, the chief of their might. Is. 22. 6. 

36 And upon K’-lam will I bring the |’ 3*",3 4: 
four winds from the four quarters| & 51.2%. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY BIBLE OFFER 


The purchase of a very large edition made exclusively for 
our stores, enables us to offer a good Bible for Sunday-School 
and church use at an unequaled price. Contains the 


BIBLE COMPLETE 
A Table of Con- 
tents—by Chap- | AH. The sins of the Jews. 


ter Headings— CHAPTER LIX. 


! 

and 32 pages of | | 
Helps ; in all 844 | | Punishment of Israel for sin. 
pages. Printed | Bare. the Lorp’s hand is not shorten- 
from good, clear | | ed, that it cannot save; neither his ear 
t 4 cod’ | heavy, that it cannot hear: 

ype on g 2 But your iniquities have separated be- 
paper. Strongly tween you and your God, and your sins have 
bound in black | | hid his face from you, that he will not hear. 
cloth with red || 8 For your hands are defiled with blood, 
edges; making a and your = with sr; pad lips 
ane ." y, 3 | have spoken lies, your tongue hath mutter- 
I 5% X 7% | |ed perverseness. 
inches and 1% 


inches thick. Specimen of Type 
25 cents. By mail, 39 cents 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 
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‘“‘THE BEST NEW ENGLAND 
QUINCY ADAMS ‘SAWITR: STORY EVER WRITTEN.”’ 
a THE BOOK EVERYBODY 
; ner Folks. 
Mason's Corne Is TALKING ABOUT 


QUINCY 
ADAMS 
SAWYER 


10 BIG HONEST EDITIONS 
and NEARLY 100,000 COPIES 
SOLD IN 3 MONTHS. $1.50 


In preparation’‘BLENNERHASSETT,”’ 
- “The Village Gossips wondered who he was, by the same author, Charles Felton Pidgin 
what he was, what he came for, and how . . Seats. . . 


long he intended to stay.” C. M. CLARK PUB. CO., BOSTON 


* THE BOOK EVERYBODY WILL READ # 


THE WARNERS 7° or t62ia Story 


By GERTRUDE POTTER DANIELS 


THE AUTHOR 


Is a Member of Chi- 
cago’s Exclusive Set 


Is a Daughter of the 
Steel Magnate, O. W. 
Potter 

Is a Da 
of Mr. 

G.P. A. 
R. Ry. 


-in-Law 
Daniels, 
C. & H. 


er 


hin 
GH. 
A 


Is a Sister of Margaret 
Horton Potter, author 
of “Uncanonized ” 


Paper Covers in Colors, 50c. 


THE BOOK 


Is one of the Sensations 
of the year 

The hero is a newsboy 
who develops into a 
strong, manly man 


The Author’s first 
Sweetheart delivered 
papers at her home 

The story concerns the 
Working Classes and is 
a direct attack on TruSts 


Cloth, with Enamel and Ink Embossing, $1.25 


JAMIESON-HIGGINS CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 





It was remarkably successful. 
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APPLE TONS 


‘THE sudden flaming up of a star from the tenth magnitude to the first—an event 

of rare occurrence—has turned the eyes of millions to the skies of night. 
Few persons realize how much delight can be obtained with a good opera glass. 
Garrett P. Serviss has written a book entitled “‘ 4stronomy with an Opera Glass.’’ 


Most timely is his new book :— 


Pleasures of the Telescope 


A Descriptive Guide for Amateur Astronomers and all Lovers of the Stars. 
Illustrated with charts of the heavens, and with drawings of the 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Garrett P. Serviss. 


planets and charts of the moon. 


General Wilson is 
one of the greatest 
American author- 
ities on. military 
affairs. He has 
twice visited 
China; once fif- 
teen years agoina 
private capacity ; 
im 1900 as General 
of the American 
forces. 
important, 
fore is his 


China 


there- 


Travels and In- 
vestigations in the 
“ Middle Kingdom”’ 
—A study of its 
Civilization ana 
Posstbilities. To- 
gether with an Ac- 
count of the Boxer 
War, the Relief of 
the Legations, and 


the Re-establish- | 
ment of Peace. By | 


General JAMES 


HARRISON WIL-| 


SON, LL. D., 

Third edition, 
revised through- 
out, enlarged, and 
Teset. r2mo. Cloth, 


$1.75. 


APPLETON 


Doubly! 


The March Publications of 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


fe 


The sweep of 
commerce is rap- 
idly destroying the 
old landmarks of 
New York. 

Mr. Ulmann con- 
ducts a party of 
young people to 
places about the 
city interesting for 
historic events, 
and describes them 
most entertain- 
ingly in 


A Landmark 
History of 
New York 


By ALBERT UL- 
MANN. With many 
Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


+ 


+ 


Mr, Alfred Ayres 
in his “Orthe6- 
pist,”’ ‘‘ Verbalist ” | 
and ‘‘ Mentor” has | 
hurled his critical 
spear at many ill- 
favored errors of 
speech. He again 
comes to the de-| 
fense of his mother 
tongue and cor-| 
rects some half} 
dozen blunders 
made by well nigh | 
every one :— 


| 


Some Ill- 
used Words 


| Flag. 


By ALFRED 
AYRES. One vol, 
16mo. Cloth, f1.00. 


4 


| sea-ran gers 


+ 


“Old Glory’”’ 
was designed by 
Betsy Ross in 
Philadelphia. 

The picturesque, 
figures of the time, 
and 
Quakers, red coats 
and Continental 
soldiers, even 
Washington him- 
self, help develop 
a strange and thril- 
ling story by the 
author of ‘‘In De- 
fiance of the 
King.’’ 


Betsy Ross 


A Romance of the 
Dy-<. ©. 
HOTCHKISS. One 
vol., 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


+ 


By 


While the Brit- 
ish army was at 
Bloemfontein, 
lord Roberts en- 


| gaged Rudyard 


Kipling and sev- 
eral other brilliant 
journalists to edit 
a paper called Ze 
Friend. Selections 
from this have 
been edited by Mr. 
Julian Ralph. It 
has an introduc- 
tion by Earl Rob- 
erts. It is fully 
illustrated; a 
unique book. 


War's 
Brighter 
Side 


RUDYARD 
JULIAN 
LORD 


By 
KIPLING, 
RALPH, 
STANLEY, H. H. 
GWYNNE, PERCI- 
VAL LANDON, Etc. 
One volume, 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


APPLETON APPLETON APPLETON APPLETON 
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s Wasteneys returned home, 





absorbed in such self-ex- 
amination, he was aroused 
by the ringing of church 
bells. It was Sunday. He 
had forgotten. There was, 
too, in the ringing an un- 
usual joyfulness. Then he 
remembered that it was Easter morn- 
ing. And, with the remembrance, he 
thought almost for the first time of an 
old friend to whom always on his rare 
visits home he hastened to pay his 
respects. Wasteneys came of an old 
Catholic family. For their loyalty 
to the old faith, his family had suffered 
much in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and because his ancestors 
had hidden priests in a certain ingeni- 
ous chamber still shown to curious 
visitors, Wasteneys was a compara- 
tively poor man to-day. But the 
family had remained faithful through- 
out all their trials, and no day of all 
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those years had passed without some 
hand placing flowers on the altar of 
the little chapel hidden away among 
the Elizabethan gables, which had 
proved a spiritual refuge, too, for the 
handful of peasantry who also adhered 
to the ancient way of faith. There 
had never been a time when there had 
been no chaplain at Wasteneys, and, 
though Pagan Wasteneys had long 
since abandoned the creed of his 
fathers, he still kept up that tradition : 
partly from reverence to the memory 
of his mother, who, after a long 
widowhood, had died six years be- 
fore, partly because he felt a spiritual 
obligation not to deprive his depend- 
ents of their immemorial altar, and 
perhaps mainly for love of the old 
father, under whose eye his young 
mind had opened, and whose beautiful 
old face was as necessary in his 
thought of home as the old home 
itself. 


Chapter VIII, from ‘The Love-Letters of the King,’’ by Richard Le Gallienne 


Copyright, 1901, by Little, 
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During his mother’s lifetime, 
Wasteneys had concealed from her 
the intellectual change that early 
made it impossible for him to give 
more than an external adherence to 
the Christian faith ; but on her death 
he had firmly confessed himself to 
Father Selden. 

The old man knew his pupil better 
than Wasteneys knew himself, and, 
with the tact of his church, he had 
refrained from interfering with what 
he regarded—with the sanction of 
long experience—as one of those proc- 
esses in the wayward development of 
the human soul, which in certain 
natures are best left to work them- 
selves out. 

‘“ My son,”’ he had said asa con- 
clusion to their talk, ‘‘I believe it is 
God’s will that you should wander in 
this way. For some natures it is 
necessary that they should wander 
long in the wilderness, so that when 
at last they do come home, they know 
indeed that it is home. You may 
have far to go, my poor boy. It is 
better, perhaps, that you set out early 
upon your pilgrimage, that you may 
the sooner come back home. [I shall 
pray for you quietly here, and wait 
your return. Ido not fear for you. 
You belong to God. More than many 
you were born His child. You can- 
not escape His love.’’ 

These words had often come back 
to Wasteneys during these last sad 
years. Year followed year, but the 
father’s prophecy seemed further and 
further from fulfillment. Father Selden 
had not failed to note the later change 
in his pupil, a change far more serious 
than a mere intellectual change. 
Partly divining the reason, he knew 
that some emotional process was at 
work, and he welcomed it—fearing it 
at the same time. Religion has noth- 
ing, in the end, to fear from human 
reason. It has much more to fear or 
hope from human love. But Father 
Selden was more glad than fearful. 

‘‘Tf he loves a woman,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘he must end by loving 
God.’’ He never in all that time 
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revealed to Wasteneys any sign of 
anxiety or impatience. Nor indeed 
was his anxiety great. The way 
might seem long, but the end was 
sure. Inthe security of his age, he 
often felt a divine pity for the young 
life struggling there in the maze of 
existence, turning hither and thither, 
breathless, bewildered, almost heart- 
broken, apparently with no clew to the 
way, no hint of the meaning of it all. 
But, while he pitied, the old man 
smiled, seeing with clear eyes from 
the hill of his vision that those very 
mistakes, those wrong turnings, seem- 
ingly so irremediable, were surely 
bringing him nearer and nearer to the 
one way out, the way of the spirit. 

Meanwhile, he said little to Waste- 
neys, beyond an occasional friendly 
exhortation, given with one of those 
lovely smiles which had made Waste- 
neys as a little boy think of his face 
as the very gate of Heaven. Once 
when accidentally he had come upon 
Wasteneys in a moment of deep sad- 
ness, he had put his hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Ts the way long, my son? Fear 
not, you are safe. You follow a light 
you cannot see. I can see it for you. 
Be brave. You will understand some 
day.’’ 

And Wasteneys had bowed his 
head, and thanked him with a pres- 
sure of the hand. 

All this came back to him with 
great force, as he hastened home. 
Father Selden would be in the chapel 
at this moment, with the tiny band of 
the country faithful around him. 
Wasteneys determined to slip in and 
take his place in asmall gallery at the 
back of the chapel, where he could 
remain unseen. As he entered, the 
exquisite little organ, one of the oldest 
in England, was singing like many 
nightingales the resurrection of 
Christ ; and his heart gave a strange 
bound of joy as the beautiful old 
words fell pon his ear : 

‘Dic, nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via? 
Sepulcrum Christi viventis et gloriam vidi 

resurgentis.’’ 
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The chapel was filled with the 
breath of spring flowers, but it was 
not the music and the perfume that 
most touched his heart. They were 
not so sweet or so pure as the old 
man’s face at the altar, and from these 
simple hearts about him there was 
rising an incense of adoring faith 
which made him sigh and bury his 
face in his hands. 

For all these Christ had risen. For 
him only He still slept on in the un- 
opening tomb. 

In a dream he listened to the chap- 
ter which to all present but himself 
was the veritable history of a divine 
event. Ina dream the hymn filled 
the little chapel : 

“ O Filii et Filiz, 
Rex celestis, Rex glorie ! 
Morte surrexit hodie, 
Alleluia.’’ 

And presently he heard the reproof 
of Thomas : 


** Vide, Thoma, vida latus, 
Vide pedes, vide manus ; 
Noli esse incredulus. 


Alleluia.’’ 


Something deeper, something nobler, 
than reason rose up against his brains. 
Why did he still doubt? Why did 
he refuse this revelation to which the 
innermost soul of him mysteriously 
responded ? ‘‘ Noli esse incredulus.”’ 

Reason ! 

Reason? Was it the life of the 
reason that he had been living these 
last five years? Was it at the dictate 
of reason that he had thrown aside all 
the serious purpose of his life? What 
part had reason in such a possession 
as that to which, from the first moment 
of revelation, he had given unques- 
tioning assent and service? The 
world was full of beautiful faces, full 
of noble women; why among all 
should he fix his choice upon one 
face, one woman, that could never be 
his, and reject all the rest? Was this 

on? Reason had, over and over 
again, spoken to him in vain. For 
something had told him that here he 
knew better than reason, that this pas- 
sion was subject to a higher, more 
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mysterious, sanction. And the in- 
stinct which bade him hold to his 
dream of human love in spite of 
reason, was the same instinct that was 
appealing to him this morning in the 
name of the Divine Love. He had 
accepted the lesser revelation, in spite 
of reason. Could he reject the greater 
on a pretense which had been unequal 
to dismissing the lesser? Even reason 
itself protested against the anomaly. 

Ah, could he but see the face of 
God as clearly as he could see that face 
which was with him night and day, 
the face which rose up in the music, 
and in the breath of the flowers. 
Could it be that it was this face that 
hid from him the face of God? 

Father Selden was secretly very 
happy at Wasteneys’ coming home in 
this way and at this season. Accus- 
tomed, too, to read the visible signs 
of the soul in the face, he saw some- 
thing in Wasteneys’ face which seemed 
to tell him that his prophecy was 
slowly fulfilling itself. But of this he 
said nothing to his pupil. Perhaps 
he was a thought more tender to him, 
indefinably infusing into his smile and 
his hand-grasp an unobtrusive sym- 
pathy too subtle to claim a conscious 
recognition. No more than that. 
Father Selden was too wise a fisher of 
men. 

‘* The soul,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ is 
like a little frightened bird that hops 
and hops in sight of the heavenly 
food, then suddenly flies away; and 
then as suddenly comes and hops and 
hops again a little nearer. Some 
would encourage it with friendly calls, 
but those only alarm it, and the more 
we call it the further off it stands, for 
the soul is very shy. Best to pretend 
not to notice. Sooner or later, if we 
leave it alone, it will gain heart and 
carry off one crumb of the bread of 
life, and then another.’’ 

So it seemed to Father Selden that 
the soul of Pagan Wasteneys—amz- 
mula, vagula, blandula, was coming 
nearer and nearer to the heavenly 
bread, like a timid, long-wandering 
bird. 
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Theodore F. Wolfe, the 

author of a number of vol- 

umes upon literary homes 

and haunts, was born in 

New Jersey, a little more 

than fifty years ago. His 

school education was fol- 

lowed by a course in the 

Medical Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and he immediately took up 
with the practice of medicine. Dr. 
Wolfe takes his readers on what might 
be called a personally conducted tour. 
His ‘‘ Literary Haunts and Homes’’ is 
an excellent example of this method. 
He goes on an extended trip through 
Manhattan Island, pausing to record 
an impression on a landmark, or to 
recall the association which binds it 
with some literary endeavor of the 
past. In one chapter we are thus re- 
minded of Irving, Poe, Willis and 
various early American writers; as 
well as Richard Harding Davis, Frank 
R. Stockton, and contemporary figures. 
Dr. Wolfe keeps in touch with the 
fiction of the present, but he prefers 
to spend the major portion of his read- 
ing hours with the old favorites, who 
built for eternity, or, at least, for a 
very long time. The Jabor connected 
with the gathering of the material for 
his books has been large, but the 
intense interest the subjects have for 
him has lightened his toil. His writing 
has not been done for a livelihood, but 
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Eternal Father! at whose word 
Creation flashed to instant birth, 

Thy will, which gave this body life, 
Bids it return to lifeless earth. 


But Thou didst send that risen Lord, 
Who once in Joseph’s garden lay, 

Burst from the night of transient death, 
And called us to immortal day. 
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has been exceedingly profitable not- 
withstanding, thirteen editions of one 
of his works already having been sold, 
and a large number of each of the 
others. 

Dr. Wolfe lives most of the year 
with his little daughter in a pretty 
cottage in the historic town of Suc- 
casunna, New Jersey. Here, with 
abundant leisure at his command, he 
reads and writes, and upon this point 
starts upon his rambles. His books 
bear titles: ‘‘ Literary Shrines,” ‘“‘A 
Literary Pilgrimage,’’ ‘‘ Literary 
Haunts and Homes,’’ and the new vol- 
ume ‘‘ Literary Rambles.’’ —Ward 
Macauley. 


Ho. ¥ Ma 


In His dear name we ask thy help, 
By faith in Him to live and die; 
That when our bodies sleep in dust, 
We may with Him ascend on high. 


Eternal Father! by Thy word P 
Raise us from sin and death’s dark night, 
That we may even now with Christ _ 
Dwell in the realms of heavenly light. 
— Thomas Hill. 
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o the reader to whom a book 
comes finished and who has 
never given a thought to its 

ee making, except carelessly to 

nye its ive- 

- pass upon its final effective 
q\s ness, the amount of care 

f(y such preparation involves 
would seem surprising if 
fully known. A well-known English 
bibliographer has said that next in 
importance after writing or editing a 
volume comes its typographical pro- 
duction. It is only necessary to glance 
over any collection of books to see 
how widely different are the results of 
this portion of a book’s evolution. 

Of course, the first step is the 
selection of the type. There are 
many variations of each style, but 
generally speaking the best types for 
book work may be roughly divided 
into three classes—the old-faced types 
of the last century, in which the use 
of the old-fashioned long ‘‘s”’ is 
quite optional ; modern-faced types, 
in which the choice is almost 
unlimited, ranging, too, from good to 
very bad, and a third class, ‘‘ the 
revived old style,’’ which was called 
into being by the worst phases of the 
second class. This latter style of 
types is best suited to most good 
book work. Mr. De Vinne once read 
a paper on what he called ‘‘ The Sex 
of Types’’; dividing them into two 
Classes, the masculine, which com- 
prised the bold-faced, well-inked, and 
more readable types: while the 
lighter-faced, fantastic, and more 
Sparingly inked, or even grayly 
printed, types, he called feminine. 

After the selection of the style of 
the type comes the choice of its size, 
which is governed not only by the 
length of the book, but by its subject 
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or class; after which comes the 
decision as to the size of the book, its 
proportion of margins and the lead- 
ing of its pages, not only the amount 
of white space between its lines, but 
as to lateral spacing. William Morris 
said of the latter that just white 
enough should be used to cut the 
words off clearly from each other, 
a too free use of leads in the setting 
of lines tending not only to make an 
ugly page, but, what is perhaps even 
more important, a less legible one, 
while the use of too great spacing or 
leading between lines takes from the 
dignity and effectiveness of a page, 
making it look what one of our lead- 
ing English printers, Mr. Jacobi of 
the Chiswick Press, calls ‘‘ gappy.’’ 

Yet all these details arranged, if 
the paper selected is poor, the true 
effectiveness of the book may yet be 
spoiled by this one detail. A hand- 
made paper is, of course, the best in 
every way, both as to appearance, 
flexibility of binding, and the book’s 
durability ; but its expense makes it 
necessary to confine its use to high- 
priced books, or to those of limited 
issue. ‘The paper selected should be 
in keeping with the character of the 
type in which the book is to be 
printed. 

Too highly calendered papers are 
not only unpleasant to the touch and 
to the eye, but make a volume heavy 
out of ali proportion, and, while their 
use is inevitable in books where proc- 
ess blocks supply illustrations in the 
text, a moderately calendered surface 
prints quite as effectively, with less of 
the disagreeable qualities in evidence. 
Another class of papers, very heavy 
and very glossy, are said to be coated 
with some metallic substance, either 
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on one side or on both, which brings 
out illustrations finely, but chemical 
action being inevitable, the discolora- 
tion which must ensue will be simply 
ruinous to the book. 

Machine made paper, then, must be 
selected for the ordinary, low-price 
book. Here the choice is very wide, 
but the best qualities are in all respects 
the most satisfactory. Such papers 
are made in a wide variety of size and 
color—white, creamy, or toned, but 
too great thickness is to be avoided, a 
stout paper being clumsy to handle. 
There are now machine-made papers 
of an antique character, which are so 
close an intimation of hand-made 
paper that when a sheet is folded it is 
sometimes said to require an expert to 
detect the difference. 

Bearing in mind all these small but 
most important details of bookmak- 
ing, it was with great pleasure we 
took up Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ The 
Transit of Civilization,’’ an ordinary 
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priced book lately issued. It is said 
that all its mechanical details were 
selected by Dr. Eggleston himself, 
the result being extremely pleasing. 
The type is remarkably good, the 
ink black and glossy, the page well 
arranged, and especially as to its 
notes,our only criticism being that it 
is too heavily leaded. 

But its special excellence lies in its 
paper, which is soft and pleasing, both 
in tone, finish, and weight, possessing 
many of the attractive qualities of 
hand-made papers; the book being 
also remarkably well-bound, the flexi- 
bility of the paper allowing the book 
to lie open easily, either in the hands 
or on a table, without the slightest 
danger of straining or breaking its 
back, a quality which cannot be too 
highly commended, and which we 
have the authority of a good binder 
for saying is largely dependent upon 
the flexibility of the paper.—W. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 
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HARRY THURSTON 


rofessor Harry Thurston Peck 

was born in Stamford, Con- 

necticut, November 24, 

1856, and was graduated 

from Columbia University 

in 1881, receiving at once 

an appointment to a class- 

ical fellowship. In 1886, 

on the death of Professor Charles 
Short, Professor Peck was placed in 
charge of the Latin chair, and in 1888, 
after spending some time in study 
abroad at the University of Berlin, he 
was elected to the full professorship of 
the Latin language and literature, a 
position which he still holds. Besides 
his activities at Columbia University, 
he is editor-in-chief of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Cyclopzedia,’’ senior editor of 
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The Bookman since the founding of that 
magazine in 1895, and literary editor 
of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. Among his published works 
are ‘‘The Semitic Theory of Crea- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Suetonius,’’ ‘‘ Latin Pronun- 
ciation,’’ ‘‘A History of the Latin 
Language,’’ ‘‘Roman Life in Latin 
Prose and Verse,’’ ‘‘ The Personal 
Equation,’’ ‘‘ What is Good English?” 
‘* Trimalchio’s Dinner,’’ ‘‘ Greystone 
and Porphyry’’ (poems), and ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Mabel,’’ a story for 
children. Professor Peck has brought 
out a series of Latin classics for col- 
lege use, besides editing ‘‘ Appleton’s 
Atlas of Modern Geography,’’ ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Dictionary of Classical Litera- 
ture and Antiquities,’’ the ‘‘ Uni- 
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versity Bulletin,’’ and ‘‘ Classical 
Studies.’’ 

Perhaps it is as editor of Zhe Book- 
man that Professor Peck makes more 
friends and enemies than in any other 
capacity. In that magazine, beside 
his other contributions, he has organ- 
ized a new department entitled ‘‘ Here 
and There,’’ where he expresses him- 
self freely on the live topics of the day. 

It is utterly impossible to regard 
Professor Peck with indifference. His 
personal magnetism pervades all his 
work. People who read what he 
writes are either delighted by the 
sparkle and raciness of his style, and 
the sense and satire of his ideas, and 
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they admire his work frankly and 
without reservation ; or else they deny 
everything, and abuse everything that 
he writes. He is flatly polemical. 
He has no patience with shams and 
the humbug of the literary pretender, 
and the inanities of the so-called 
women’s culture clubs are alike dis- 
tasteful to him. When he strikes he 
strikes hard, and there are few writers 
of to-day who can make such a use of 
irony. He is quite frank in his atti- 
tude towards women and their social 
and intellectual position at the present 
day, and yet there have been times 
when he has been curiously misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. 


Aas | OW 


By James Ball Naylor 


ow came I to write ‘‘ Ralph 

Marlowe?’’ ’Tis a straight- 

forward question and de- 

serves a_ straight-forward 

answer; yet I hardly know 

what to say—and tell the 

truth. Let mesee. I wrote 

it because I was afflicted 

with ‘‘ink-fever’’—and must write 

something ; I wrote it to get rid of an 

incubus that had been weighing me 

down for years—a feeling that I must 

write it; I wrote it because I believe 

that one writes best of the things he 

knows best; and—incidentally, of 

course !—I wrote it with the hope big 

in my heart that the story might make 

me famous and wealthy. There! 

“Honest confession is good for the 
soul.’’ 

I played hooky with Airly Chand- 
ler ; laughed at Tomp Nutts’ stutter- 
ing delivery ; fearlessly invaded the 
privacy and sanctity of Hen Olcott’s 
melon patch, at night; and boldly 
taided Philetus Palmerson’s orchard, 
in broad daylight. I was a boy in 
those days. 


I know Babylon and vicinity as I 
know my own dooryard. I taught 
my first school on Norton Ridge; I 
spent three years behind the counter 
of the village drug store, I went to 
the country dances at Flat Bottom. 
A peachy-cheeked village damsel gave 
me mumps—and ‘‘the mitten;”’ and 
Dr. Barwood treated me. 

When I was clerk in the drug store 
—long before Ralph Marlowe’s ad- 
vent—Jep Tucker used to come in and 
spin his yarns to me. If there is 
much of him in the book, it is 
because there is much of him in my 
memory. 

One day last summer, I strolled into 
Babylon. Upon the street I met Jep, 
and said to him: 

‘‘Jep, I think of making you a 
character in a story.’’ 

‘Do, eh?’”’ he drawled. 

“Ta, 

‘* You'll ’ave an up-hill job of it, 
in my ’pinion,’’ he said, his eyes 
sparkling humorously ; ‘‘ fer I’ve been 
tryin’ that very thing all my life—to 
make myself a character. An’ I ain’t 
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no nearer to havin’ one ’n I was w’en 
Ifirststarted. Just gotrav’lin’ ’round 
ina circle, I guess—like a dog after 
his own tail.’’ , 

After graduation, I hung out my 
shingle in Babylon; and practiced 
there one fleeting year—spending most 
of my working hours in a wet saddle. 
The good people of the community 
bore with me—and charitably excused 
my woeful inexperience. Tomp Nutt 
one time said to me: 

‘*Y-you can’t d-do no better’n y-you 
know, d-doc, y-you’ve g got a heap 
t-to 1-l-learn ; but y-you’ll l-learn it.’’ 

I took it as it was meant—as a com- 
pliment. 

As an afterthought, I would say that 


I wrote ‘‘ Ralph Marlowe,’’ for the 
reason that it was, and is—a part of me. 


=‘‘ Old Bowen’s Legacy,’’ by Ed- 
win Asa Dix, author of ‘‘ Deacon 
Bradbury,’’ will appear at an early 
date. Some of the characters in 
‘*Deacon Bradbury,’’ are reintro- 
duced in the present book, and the 
scene is laid in the same New England 
village. An old recluse, dying, leaves 
his little estate of $5000 to be dis- 
posed of by three trustees to the most 
worthy person in the town, a year 
later. The story of how they selected 
the right legatee is calculated to sur- 
prise the reader. 
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FOR A PASTOR’S LIBRAR 


From The 


ome readers, who found bene- 
fit in a list which we pub- 
lished early in 1897 of books 
wyey desirable for a pastor’s 
| library, have asked for a 
qi\ list of such books up to 
% date. The following sup- 
plementary list has accord- 
ingly been prepared. It includes only 
the issues of the last four years, and 
is purposely made inclusive of books 
that appeal to a wide variety of in- 
terests. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


The Evolution of Trinitarianism—Paine. 

The Atonement—a symposium of seven- 
teen theologians. 

God’s Education of Man—Hyde. 

How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines ? 
—Gladden. 

The Present Position of Protestantism— 
Harnack. 

Roman Catholic Doctrines Explained and 
Discussed for Catholics and Protestants— 
Foster. 

Reconciliation by Incarnation—Simon. 

The Divine Drama—Pike. 

The Theology of an Evolutionist—Abbott. 

The History of Dogma, seven volumes— 
Harnack. 

Immortality and the New Theodicy— 
Gordon. 

Biblical Theology of the New Testament 
—Gould. 

What is Catholicism ?—Scherer. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
‘ The Synoptic Gospels (a commentary )— 

ary. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle (a com- 
mentary )}—Drummond. 

Messages of the Earlier Prophets—Sanders 
and Kent. 

Messages of the Later Prophets—Sanders 
and Kent. 

Messages of the Apostles—Stevens. 

Messages of Paul—Stevens. 

Biblical Introduction — Bennett 
Adeney. 

The Jowett Lectures for 1898-99 (eschato- 
logical )}—Charles. 


and 


Outlook 


The Revelation of Jesus—Gilbert. 

Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture—Briggs. 

Outline of the History of the Literature 
of the Old Testament—Kautzsch. 

The Life and Literature of the Ancient 
Hebrews—Abbott. 

Biblical Apocalyptics—Terry. 

Seven Puzzling Books—Gladden. 

Some Lessons of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament—Westcott. 

Introduction to the New Testament— 
Bacon. 

History of Textual Criticism—Vincent. 

History of the Higher Criticism—Nash. 

Concordance to the Greek Testament— 
Moulton and Geden. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

The Conception of God—Royce and 
others. 

The Conception of Immortality—Royce. 

The World and the Individual—Royce. 

Problems of Philosophy—Hibben. 

Man’s Place in the Cosmos—Seth. 

The Place of Death in Evolution—Smyth. 


HISTORICAL. 


Neglected Factors in the Study of the 
Early Progress of Christianity—Orr. 

Christian Institutions—Allen. 

Authority and Archeology--Driver and 
others. 

The Monuments and the Old Testament— 
Price. 

The History of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic Age—McGiffert. 

Two Thousand Years Before Carey (the 
story of Christian missions )—Barnes. 

History of Babylonia and Assyria ; 
volumes—Rogers. 

History of the Hebrew People—Kent. 

History of the Jewish People—Kent. 

History of the Jewish People, Maccabean 
and Roman Periods—Riggs. 

Rise of the New Testament—Muzzey. 

The Age of the Renascence—Van Dyke. 

The Anglican Reformation—Clark. 

History of American Christianity—Bacon. 

History of the Presbyterian Church— 
Patton. 

The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century— 
Nippold. 

The Church in Germany—Baring-Gould. 


two 
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RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL. 


Jewish Religious Life Before the Exile— 
Budde. 

Jewish Religious Life After the Exile— 
Cheyne. 

Elements of the Science of Religion; 
two volumes—Tiele. 

The Making of Religion—Lang, 

Through Nature to God—Fiske. 

Early Christian Literature—Kriiger. 

Christian Missions and Social Progress— 
Dennis. 

Genesis of the Social Conscience—Nash, 

Ethics and Revelation—Nash. 

Social Facts and Forces—Gladden. 

The Social Teaching of Jesus—Mathews. 

Religious Movements for Social Better- 
ment—Strong. 

The Social Meaning of Modern Religious 
Movements in England—Hall. 

The Christian Pastor and the Working 
Church—Gladden. 

The New Epoch of Faith—Gordon. 

Modern Methods in Church Work—Mead. 

The City Wilderness—Woods (editor). 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question— 
Peabody. 

The Psychology of Religion—Starbuck, 

Spiritual Life (a psychological study)— 

oe. 

The New Citizenship—Batten. 

The Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation—Mott. 

A Religion That Will Wear—A Presbyterian 
Layman. 

Report of the Ecumenical Conference of 
Ig00 in New York. 

The Facts of the Moral Life—Wundt. 

Ethical Systems—Wundt. 

The Slavery of Our Times—Tolstoi. 

Parables for Our Times—Calkins. 

Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable—Crosby. 
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The Workers— Wyckoff. 

Fields, Factories and Workshops—Kro- 
potkin. 

America’s Working People—Spabhr. 

Industrial Democracy—Webb. 

Municipal Monopolies—Bemis and others, 

Monopolies and Trusts—Ely. 

Government in Switzerland—Vincent. 

Newest England—Lloyd. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


James Martineau—Jackson, 

Theodore Parker—Chadwick. 

Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian 
—Munger. 

The Life of Philip Schaff—Schaff. 

Tennyson’s Memoirs—By his Son. 

Five Great Oxford Leaders—Donaldson. 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks— 
Allen. 

The Life of Henry Drummond—G. A, 
Smith. 

Dwight L. Moody—By his Son. 

Archbishop Plunket—How. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Encyclopedia Biblica—Cheyne and Black. 

Dictionary of the Bible—Hastings. 

Dictionary of the Bible—Davis. 

The Art of Public. Speaking—Lee. 

The Making of the Sermon—Pattison. 

The Story of Nineteenth Century Science 
—Williams. 

The Method of Evolution—Conn. 

Man and His Ancestor—Morris. 

Man, Past and Present—Keane. 

Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture— 
Quackenbos. 

Studies in Psychical Research—Podmore. 

Apparitions and Thought Transference— 
Podmore. 


NIw- 


=The great success of ‘‘ Quincy 
Adams Sawyer’’ will be followed by 
the publication of ‘‘ Blennerhasset,’’ 
which is by the same author, Charles 
Felton Pidgin. This is a stirring 
romance founded on the lives of Aaron 
Burr, his daughter Theodosia, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Harman Blenner- 
hassett and his wife Margaret, ex- 
President Thomas Jefferson, and other 
contemporaneous personages familiar 
to history’s pages. While these char- 
acters have been dealt with by the 
historian, and perhaps by the romancer, 
individually, it is believed Mr. Pidgin 


is the first author to bring together in 
a romantic novel, as its chief charac- 
ters, those two men who were so 
prominent in the earliest history of 
this country, Aaron Burr and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Notwithstanding the 
historical value of the book, for it is 
understood the author has spent many 
years delving into the minutest details 
of the lives of his people, the chief 
charm of the book is promised to be 
the absorbing romantic action and 
character of the whole book from 
cover to cover, 
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CONCERNING 


he English-speaking peoples 
and the Germans are the 
only ones who use the word 
mutiny Easter to designate the 
Ni ‘*Queen of the Festivals,”’ 
Ny in all other languages it 
lh, is called by some form of 
Pasea— the Passover — in- 
deed, the word Easter occurs but once 
in the Bible (Acts xii: 4), and even 
there it is translated Passover in the 
New Version. Beda derives the word 
from Eastre, the Northumberland 
spelling of Easter, the name of a God- 
dess whose festival was celebrated at 
the vernal equinox. Her name, in orig- 
inal Teutonic, Austron, cognate with 
Sanskrit usra, dawn, shows that she 
was originally the dawn goddess. 
There are others who associate the 
name with the East—really about the 
same thing considering from whence 
comes the dawn. Others, again, claim 
that it was from the Anglo-Saxon, 
Eastre, Goddess of Spring, that we get 
the nomination of the festival we cele- 
brate in remembrance and in the hope 
of ‘‘the Resurrection of the body; 
and the life everlasting,’’ but it is of 
little consequence where our name for 
this day comes from, it is the celebra- 
tion itself which we want to trace— 
not only from the time when it be- 
came of vital importance to us, but 
from many years before. 

Long before the Semitic people had 
separated into those nations of whom 
the Hebrews were one, they were pre- 
eminently a pastoral people, watch- 
ing their flocks, moving from pasture 
to pasture, under the pale light of the 
stars, or under better circumstances of 
moonlight — plenty of leisure was 
theirs for thinking; many opportuni- 
ties had they to observe—and, so it 
came to pass that they began to 
reckon their time from one full moon 
to another, and ten days (why /ex 
I have not been able to discover) 


EASTER 


from that time they offered to the 
moon a lamb, sprinkling the blood 
around the entrances to their tents. 
Then the time came when the chil- 
dren of Israel worshiped Yahweh— 
and the lamb was offered to him as 
a propitiation until that last night in 
Egypt, when the blood on the door 
meant safety to those in the house, 
and Israel was delivered, ever after to 
celebrate Pesakh as a time of rejoicing 
and thanksgiving. When they had 
become an agricultural people it so 
happened that the time of harvest was 
very near that of the celebration of 
the Passover so the rejoicing over 
Pesakh absorbed, or rather assim- 
ilated, Massoth—the feast of the 
harvest—and the pascha] lamb and un- 
leavened bread are eaten together to 
this day. 

Then came the most important 
‘* day of unleavened bread when the 
Passover must be killed’’ (Luke 
xxii.: 7) that the world has ever 
known—will ever know. ‘‘ And he 
sent Peter and John, saying: Go and 
prepare us the Passover that we may 
eat.’’ The rest of the story is the 
hope of the world. 

The Christians began to celebrate 
the Resurrection of Christ probably 
on the first anniversary of that event, 
but from a very early period, in fact 
from the time that there were Eastern 
and Western Churches there was 
much controversy as to the exact date 
on which the observance of the day 
should take place. The churches of 
Asia Minor, among whom were many 
Judaizing Christians, kept ¢hezr paschal 
feast at the same day as the Jews kept 
their passover, i. e., on the 14 Nisan, 
the Jewish month corresponding to 
our March or April but the churches 
of the West, remembering that the 
Resurrection took place on the first 
day of the week, kept their festivities 
on the Sunday following 14 Nisan. 
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So bitter did this controversy become 
that early in the fourth century Con- 
stantine took a hand, and to insure 
uniformity got a canon passed at the 
great Oecumenical Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, to the effect : 

1st. That the 21st of March shall 
be counted the vernal equinox. 

2d. That the full moon happening 
upon or next after the 21st of March 
shall be taken for the full moon of 
Nisan. 

3d. That the Lord’s Day next fol- 
lowing that full moon be Easter Day. 

4th. But if the full moon happen on 
Sunday, Easter Day shall be the Sun- 
day atter. 

Thus we see that the earliest possi- 
ble date on which this festival can 
fall is March the 22d, which occurred 
in 1761 and 1818 and will not come 
so early again until 2285. The latest 
possible date is the 25th of April. It 
fell on this date in 1886 and will do 
the same in 1943. 

Notwithstanding the explicit direc- 
tions given by the Council of Nice for 
the finding of Easter, as late as 1818, 
it was celebrated in England on the 
wrong day, and Hone in his ‘‘ Day 
Book ”’ in 1825 has a great set-to with 
the almanac makers as to whether the 
correct date was April the 3d or roth. 

When Christianity began to get con- 
trol of Rome, Easter found no festival 
there that it could assimilate and 
so there are no Roman rites associated 
with the season, however, when the 
hardy Teutons began to turn their 
backs on their ancient gods and look 
toward Christ they still clung to 
some of their ancient forms—and as 
fire had always been a source of 
mystery and, therefore, of reverence 
to the Aryans we can trace to this 
old worship of Igni the custom of 
the blessing of the fire and the light- 
ing of the paschal candle for which 
new (and therefore pure fire) is used 
being struck froma flint. Our fathers 
in the forests of Germany and all the 
North of Europe had a penchant for 
taking their wives by force of arms, 
as anything won fairly in war 


was considered honorable, from this 
predilection of theirs comes the 
custom in vogue in many parts of 
England of ‘‘lifting.”’ On Easter 
Monday the men go around, and two 
of them making a chair with their 
hands, lift every woman they meet 
until they have paid a forfeit. On 
Tuesday the women retaliate in like 
manner—I wonder if they ever retali- 
ated on those who lifted them ‘to 
have and to hold’’ in the northern 
forest of Europe before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. 

There are two things associated 
so closely with the celebration of 
Easter that for many people the 
very mention of the word suggests— 
eggs and rabbits—and this is not 
strange—for eggs as the symbol of 
a new life can be traced to very 
primitive times—to the ancient 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks and 
Romans—indeed according to the 
Persian mythology the world was 
hatched from an egg about the season 
of the year corresponding to the 
vernal equinox. And they have yet 
another legend in which the egg 
figures prominently. It runneth 
thus: From the first there was light 
and from this light sprung Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. Ahriman grew jealous 
of his elder brother and was con- 
demned to pass three thousand years 
in utter darkness. On his return he 
created a number of bad spirits to 
oppose the good spirits created by 
Ormuzd. When the latter made an 
egg containing good genii Ahriman 
immediately produced another full of 
evil demons and broke the two 
together so that good and evil might 
be mixed in the world together. 
The boys ‘‘crying’’ ‘‘ upper,” 
‘upper ’’ to get first pick with their 
eggs will probably not reck of the 
precedent they have—but they will 
enjoy it none the less, nor will the 
‘‘bad egg of to-day be a bit more 
welcome on account of its descent 
from that royal egg of one of the 
chief Persian Gods. 

It is probable that the custom of 
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hiding the colored eggs for the little 
ones to find comes from Germany, 
where they are told that the hares 
lay the eggs and that they are only to 
be found by good children. It is said 
that the children of the Kaiser’s Em- 
pire lie awake trying to get a glimpse 
of that rabbit just as we have tried to 
see Santa Claus. The faith of the 
children! What a lesson at Christmas 
—at Easter—sure of Kriss Kringle— 
sure of the rabbit, simply because they 
have been told that they are. For my 
part, twenty years after I last hung up 
my stocking I longed more to see Santa 
Claus and what he represented than at 
any other time in my life. However, 
this hunt for eggs might have come to 
us from Scotland, where from very 
ancient times it was the custom to go 
out on Easter Monday to the moors 
and look for wild birds’ eggs, and 
lucky was the person who found them. 

I spoke of rabbits being associated 
with Easter. So they are with us, but it 
is only because theyso closely resemble 
the hare. Now the hare has from 
very ancient times been the, or rather 
a, symbol for the moon; indeed, the 
dark spots which we fancy make the 
face of ‘‘the man’’ was supposed by 
many of our remote ancestors to be 
the likeness of a hare who had sacri- 
ficed himself for a starving pilgrim. 
Again, the hare is a nocturnal animal, 
feeding at night. The hare, not the 
rabbit, however, is born with its eyes 
open, and is fabled never to close 
them. The new moon until the full 
is masculine—on the wane is fem- 
inine—the hare was supposed to be 
able to change its sex at will. The 
hare carries its young a month—the 
lunar period. But what has the hare 
to do with Easter? Why, Easteris a 
lunar festival, in so far as its date is 
fixed by the moon. In the northern 
parts of England it was a custom, 
now only honored in the breach, to go 
out on Easter Monday on a grand 
hunt for hares. 

There are many customs in connec- 
tion with Easter that are entirely un- 
familiar to us except as vaguely simi- 
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lar in sentiment. Thus Haklut: 
‘* They (the Russians) have an order 
at Easter which they alwaies observe, 
and that is this: every year against 
Easter to die or colour red, with 
Brazzel (Brazil) wood a great num- 
ber of egges, of which every man and 
woman giveth one unto the priest of 
the parish upon Easter day, in the 
morning. And, moreover, the com- 
mon people used to carrie in their 
hands one of these red egges, not only 
upon Easter Day, but also three or 
foure days after, and the gentlemen 
and gentlewomen have egges gilded, 
which they carry in like manner. 
They use it, as they say, for a great 
love, and in token of the Resurrec- 
tion, whereof they rejoice. For when 
two friends meet during the Easter 
Holydayes, they come and take one 
another by the hand ; the one of them 
saith, ‘The Lord, or Christ, is risen ;’ 
the other answereth, ‘It is so of a 
trueth,’ and then they kiss and ex- 
change their egges, both men and 
women, continuing on kissing foure 
dayes together.’’ 

‘On Good Friday—name derived 
from the good things the Sacrifice made 
on that day’’ promised for us—or from 
Goddes-day—God’s day—the people 
of England are wakened by the cry. 

‘* Hot cross buns. 
One a penny buns, 
Two a penny buns, 


One a penny, two a penny 
Hot cross buns—’’ 


from the mouths of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, women and children, 
the usual and unusual street venders. 
This, also, is a custom ‘‘ whereof the 
mind of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.’’ Cross marked buns were 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum— 
destroyed 79 A. D.—Buns were the 
only cakes which the pagan Saxons 
ate in honor of their Goddess Eastre, 
and from the time of the intro- 
duction of Christianity they were 
marked witha cross. Cortez formed 
the custom in Mexico of eating 
them—minus the cross—about the 
season of the Vernal equinox. 


— 
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But how to account for them in 
Herculaneum as early as 79!— 
One of the few deities of the Phceni- 
cian was Astarte—who represented the 
moon (mark the moon and Easter 
Season again) and bore the head of a 
heifer with crescent—She was the 
equivalent of Ishtar, of the Assyro- 
Babylonian’s, and her worship was 
introduced to Egypt about 1450 B. C., 
where one of the offerings made her 
was a cake marked with horns—the 
sacred heifer, thence called bous, 
which in one of it’s oblique cases is 
boun, bun. This was the form of the 
liba that the Athenians offered to 
Astarte. From Athens to Rome— 
from Rome to Herculaneum—as not 
near so far a cry as from the horns to 
the Cross. 

The hanging or burning of Judas in 
effigy is celebrated on Good Friday 
throughout Portugese countries—in 
Monaco there is a ‘‘ Mystery Play’’— 
while in the Sicilian city of Palermo 
there is a procession of penitents, 
masked with a hood, having only two 
holes to see through, wearing a crown 
of thorns—a rope round their necks, 
which is also tied round their clasped 
hands. 

On Holy Saturday, in many parts 
of Ireland, a fat hen—because mother 
of the egg ?—a dainty piece of bacon 
—to show their horror of Judaism—is 
put into the pot about 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and woe to those who 
touch it before the cock crows, but 
punctually at twelve is heard a great 
clapping of hands and joyous laughter, 
a crying out of Lent. .Then they re- 
tire and rise about 4 o’clock in the 
morning, to see the sun dance on 
Easter Day—a very old superstition : 
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‘*Oh Dick! she danced in such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so bright.”’ 


And, again the ‘‘Queen of the 
Festivals.’’ Thus Max Muller in 
‘*Memories:’’ ‘‘ But on this Easter 
morning it had rained early, and 
when the sun came out, in full 
splendor, the old church, with the 
gray sloping roof, the high windows, 
and the tower with the golden cross 
glistened with a wondrous shimmer. 
All at once the light which streamed 
through the lofty windows began to 
move and glisten. It was so intensely 
bright that one could have looked 
within, and as I closed my eyes the 
light entered my soul, and therein 
everything seemed to shed brilliancy 
and perfume, to sing and to ring. It 
seemed to me a new life had com- 
menced in myself, and that I was an- 
other being, and when I asked my 
mother what it meant, she replied it 
was an Easter song they were singing 
in the church. What bright, holy 
song it was, which, at that time, surged 
through my soul, I have never been 
able to discover. It must have been 
an old church hymn, like those which 
many a time stirred the rugged soul 
of our Luther. I never heard it again, 
but many a time even now, when I 
hear an adagio of Beethoven’s, or a 
psalm of Marcellus, or a chorus of 
Handel’s, or a simple song in the 
Scotch Highlands, or the Tyrol, it 
seems to me as if the lofty church 
windows again glistened, and the 
organ-tones once more surged through 
my soul, and a new world revealed 
itself—more beautiful than the starry 
heavens and the violet perfume.’’— 
R. W. V. 


Pa 


=‘*The Son of Amram” is an 
attempt in the form of fiction by 
the Rev. G. Monroe Royce, to give 
a true and complete account of 
Moses and the beginning of Israel. 
In his preface theauthor says: ‘‘‘The 


Son of Amram’ is written from 
first to last in the spirit of Biblical 
and Hebrew tradition, but at the same 
time in the full light of the latest and 
‘highest’ criticism, both literary and 
archzeological.’’ 
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eature of importance in cur- 
A, rent Harper’s is ‘‘ Extracts 
from Adam’s Diary,”’ trans- 


mat] lated from the original MS. 
Ni by Mark Twain. There 


are short stories by W. F. 
Ih Payson, Marie Van Vorst, 

George Bird Grinnell and 
Gelett Burgess, new installments of 
the serials, the fourth installment of 
Woodrow Wilson’s papers, on ‘‘ Col- 
nies and Nation,’’ and two Easter 
poems entitled ‘‘ The Sepulchre in 
the Garden,’’ and ‘‘ Inspiration.’’ 


‘‘ The Mysterious Miss Dacres,’’ by 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, is the 
complete novel in Lippincott’s. ‘‘ Our 
Village Improvement Society,’’ a 
practical paper, is written by Eben E. 
Rexford. Cyrus Townsend Brady has 
an Annapolis College tale entitled 
“A Hazing Interregnum,’’ and there 
are other interesting stories, sketches 
and poems. 


In the second of the iron articles, 
which appears in the Century, 
Waldon Fawcett deals picturesquely 
with the transportation of the ore 
from mine to mill. A long short- 
story, ‘‘ Dolce,” by John Luther 
Long, reveals a vein of humor hith- 
erto little worked by the author of 
“Madame Butterfly.’’ Certain char- 
acters from ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ’’ 
reappear in Edwin Asa Dix’s New 
England sketch, ‘‘ The Crack in the 
Headboard,’’ and there are equally 
characteristic stories by Jacob A. Riis, 
‘*A Story of Bleecker Street’’; Charles 
Battell Loomis, ‘‘ Little Miss Flut- 
terly’s Dissertation on War’’; Eva 
Wilder Brodhead, ‘‘ Fair Ines’’; 
Henry Milford Steele, ‘‘ The Run ’’; 
and Caroline Abbot Stanley, ‘‘ The 
Great Heresy Trial of the Rev. Epa- 
phroditus Plummer.’’ 

In the April Scribner's begins Mr. 
John Fox’s group of paperson ‘‘ The 
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Southern Mountaineer.’’ The papers 
are illustrated from a collection ot 
photographs made from the actual 
scenes. Walter A. Wyckoff has the 
first of several articles written in the 
vein of ‘‘The Workers,’’ and tells of 
‘*A Day With a Tramp;’’ Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s ‘‘ Stage Reminiscences ’’ are con- 
cluded ; and Edwin L. Weeks has a 
paper on ‘‘ Two Centuries of Moorish 
Art.’’ There is an illustrated article 
by E. C. Piexotto on the French town 
of Cordes, and the fiction is repre- 
sented by well-known writers. 


The cover of McClure’s is designed 
by Maude Cowles, and the frontis 
piece, ‘‘ Lumbering,”’ is drawn by A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore. Among the 
articles of interest are ‘‘ The Story of 
the Beaver,’’ by William Davenport 
Hulbert; ‘‘ Walks and Talks with 
Tolstoy,’’ by Andrew D. White; and 
‘“The Break in Turpentine,’’ by 
Edwin Lefevre. Short stories and 
poems complete the number. 


Amopg the illustrated articles in 
the Cosmopolitan are ‘‘Sarah Bern- 
hardt,’’ by Lawrence S. Vassault; 
‘* Spring Days in Venice,’’ by Edgar 
Fawcett; ‘‘Making Maple Sugar,’’ 
by Max Bennett Thrasher ; and ‘‘ The 
Garden Spirit,’’ by Martha B. Brown. 
There are new installments of the 
serials, and short stories, poems, etc., 
complete the number. 


Among the illustrated papers in the 
New England Magazine are ‘‘ Ticon- 
deroga,’’ by George W. Perry ; ‘‘ The 
Final Burial of the Followers of John 
Brown, by ‘Thomas Featherston- 
haugh; ‘‘Ottawa, the Capital of 
Canada,’’ by J. Macdonald Oxley, 
and ‘‘ The Pioneer in Telegraphing 
Without Wires,’’ by George Loomis. 


Munsey’s has as its opening article 
a paper by Arthur R. Wakely, enti- 
tled ‘‘ His Majesty King Edward VII.” 
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Other papers of interest are ‘‘ The 
Mighty River of Wheat,” by Rollin 
E. Smith; ‘‘Boom Days in Wall 
Street,’? by Edwin Lefevre; and 
‘*The Story of the Locomotive,”’ by 
Maximilian Foster. Storiettes and 
poems add to the attractiveness of the 
number. 


The frontispiece of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly is a fall-page draw- 
ing by E. Blumenschein, illustrating 
‘The Road to Frontenac.’’ Curtis 
Brown has a picturesque account of 
the ceremonies by which King Edward 
was inaugurated; ‘‘ When Twilight 
Falls on the Stump Lots’’ is a story 
by G. D. Roberts, and there are inter- 
esting articles by well-known writers. 


Among the contents of the /uzor 
Munsey are ‘‘ Queen Victoria and Her 
Wealth,’’ by Fritz Cunliffe-Owen ; 
‘‘How Wild Animals are Cap- 
tured,’’ by T. G. Knox; ‘‘ What New 
York Spends for Charity,’’ by Francis 
H. Nichols; and ‘‘ The Victoria 
Cross,’’ by Hartley Davis. New in- 
stallments of the serials, and short 
stories complete the number. 


‘““Luck’s Victim,’’ by Matthew 
White, Jr., is the complete novel in 
the Argosy. Among the authoss rep- 
resented by short stories are Seward 
W. Hopkins, E. Percy Neville, H. L. 
L. Holden, William McLeod Raine 
and Charles Townsend. 


The cover design of current A/ns/ee’s 
is by Carle J. Blenner. Among the 
illustrated papers are ‘‘ Automobiles 
To-day,” by Edwin Emerson, Jr. ; 
‘Chinese Children’s Blocks,’’ by 
Isaac Taylor Headland; and “ Iron 
ard Steel,’’ by William J. Lumpton. 
Short stories and poems by well- 
known authors complete the number. 


Among the articles of interest in 
the Chautauquan are ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways,’’ ‘‘ Russian Women,’’ by 
Isabel F. Hapgood; ‘‘ April-Tide,’’ 
by N. Hudson Moore; Crete and 
Cretan Questions,’’ by Edward Van 
Dyke Robinson, and ‘“ Critical Stud- 
ies in French Literature,’’ by Benja- 
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min W. Wells. The frontispiece is 
‘‘ The Easter Hope,’’ by W. Hamil- 
ton Spence. 


The April number of LZverybody’s 
shows another long step forward in 
the progress to betterment. 

The cover designs have been strik- 
ing and unique, as well as highly 
artistic, but the April number over- 
leaps them all. The cover is of semi- 
classic design, in very dainty spring- 
like colorings, and the printing, 
particularly of the illustrations, shows 
remarkable mechanical execution. 
Some of the pictures are extremely 
fine and quite unusual in magazine 
illustration; and they seem good 
enough to frame, such beautiful speci- 
mens are profuse throughout the 
entire magazine. 

The most important feature of the 
April advancement is that thirty-two 
pages of magazine matter have been 
added, making 128 pages, exclusive of 
the advertisements. 

Neltje Blanchan, the author of 
‘* Bird Neighbors,’’ contributes a re- 
markable article entitled ‘‘ The Charm 
of English Gardens,’’ which will be 
read with delighted interest by all who 
love beautiful homes. The illustra- 
tions are something remarkable, being 
reproductions of photographs of an 
unusual character. 

Ewart Scott Grogan, in ‘‘ The 
African Elephant at Home’’ gives 
descriptions and experiences entirely 
new to mankind. Mr. Grogan elec- 
trified the world of explorers, two 
years ago, by crossing Africa from end 
to end along the route of the future 
Cape to Cairo Railway—a feat often 
attempted, but never before accom- 
plished. It caused Cecil Rhodes to 
write him that he was now sure of 
putting through his railway and tele- 
graph, as he did not propose, ‘‘ to be 
beaten by the legs of a Cambridge 
undergraduate.’’ 

Maxmilian Foster’s story, ‘‘ A Pop- 
ular Romance ’’ contains much of the 
surprise and pathos that we enjoyed 
so much in David Harum’s ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Day Celebration.”’ 
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Owen Wister’s story, ‘‘ Concerning 
Bad Men,”’ is an original and striking 
picture of the Great South-West. 
Charles Major, author of ‘‘ When 
Knighthood was in Flower,’’ writes a 
breezy story of the ‘‘ Wolf Hunt,’’ 
with some very striking illustrations 
by Mary Baker-Baker. 

‘‘A Monster Tunnel under the 
Ocean,”” by Eugene P. Lyall, Jr., 
couples romance, facts and figures, in 
a twentieth Century promise of the 
accomplishments of a new ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.’’ J. P. Mowbray’s fascinat- 
ing story, ‘‘ The Making of a Coun- 
try Home ”’ sends one looking up rail- 
road. schedules to catch the first train 
to ‘‘Suffern.’’ Even the pictures, 
alone, make one anxious to get out 
along those delightful country lanes. 

Charles H. Caffin continues his 
article on ‘‘ Photography as a Fine 
Art,’’ and illuminates it with many 
reproductions of photographs by 
Alfred Stieglitz. Every amateur pho- 
tographer, and many professionals, 
will profit by both reading and seeing. 

Howard Weeden’s song ‘‘ Hush”’ 
has the same epic beauty as his other 
“Songs of the Old South,’’ and it is 
printed with the music specially writ- 
ten by H. T. Burleigh, the well known 
baritone at St. George’s Church, New 
York City. Words and music are 
printed together. 

‘News from the Woods and Fields,’’ 
by L. W. Brownell makes us glad that 
April is just here. Reproductions of 
seventeen photographs illustrate the 
article profusely. 

‘*Trans-Atlantic Telephoning,’’ by 
Wm. A. Anthony will interest scien- 
tific people as well as give valuable 
information, in a way easy to read, to 
anyone interested in the remarkable 
evolution of electricity. 

Another act from that brilliant ro- 
mantic drama, ‘‘ Jocelyn Cheshire,’’ 
A Story of the Revolutionary Days in 
the Carolinas, gives the reader a stir- 
ting picture of those historic times. 

Bishop Potter tells ‘‘Why New 
York Needs Purifying,’’—his article 
being supplemented by facts and fig- 


ures by Rev. Walter Laidlaw. And 
Ezra Fitch gives some rustic and char- 
acteristic remarks about his ‘‘ Ideas 
on Vice.”’ 


FAMILY. 


Table Talk comes bright and cheery 
with its many illustrations of practical 
every-day dishes for the home-table, 
also some pretty illustrations of the 
use of paper-flower decorations for 
the table and other uses. In addition 
to its well-known regular depart- 
ments, it has several articles of value 
to the housekeeper, making the num- 
ber unusually interesting. 


‘““The New Queen, Alexandra, of 
Great Britain’’ is the subject of an 
interesting article in the Woman's 
Hlome Companion. Edward Page 
Gaston draws an accurate picture 
of the new sovereign’s personality. 
Waldron Fawcett has an article on 
‘* Kaster-Egg Rolling on the White 
House Grounds,’’ and there is the 
first installment of a serial by Onoto 
Watanna, the famous young Japanese 
author. 

JUVENILE. 

One finds himself holding his breath 
from one end to the other of Cleveland 
Moffett’s paper ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ in the 
April St. Nicholas. This is the fourth 
in the series on ‘‘ Careers of Danger 
and Daring,’’ and perhaps the most 


‘thrilling of all. The Canadian Voy- 


ager is the pilot especially considered, 
and it is hard to say which of the 
scenes described is the more exciting 
—Fred Ouillette on a steamboat shoot- 
ing the Lachine Rapids, or Jackson 
and his band getting the Wolseley 
expedition up the Nile cataracts just 
too late to save Gordon at Khartoum. 
Elizabeth Finley tells of ‘‘ The Little 
Princess Victoria and Her Dolls, 
which numbered a hundred and thirty- 
two, two-and-thirty of which she 
dressed for herself. A portrait of the 
late Queen at the age of four accom- 
panies this paper, and there are some 
timely verses entitled ‘‘ By favor of 
the Queen.’’ 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


lice of Old Vincennes is 
clearly the book of the day, 
a fact attributable in part 
to its strength, and in part 
bw! to the interest aroused by 
\. 9 the death of the author at 
the height of his popularity. 
‘‘Eben Holden’’ and ‘‘ Richard 
Yea-and-Nay’’ are still with the 
good sellers, and ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ an 
old favorite by Ralph Connor, has 
renewed its good impression with a 
new edition. In miscellany the book 
most wanted is ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters.’’ The critics are divided 
about it, but the popular judgment 
accepts it as a strong book—strong in 
its unaffected pathos, while the wide 
interest it has created has, of course, 
been enhanced by the mystery of its 
authorship. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 
FICTION. 


‘‘Eben Holden,”’ by Irving Bacheller. 

‘*Richard Yea-and-Nay,’’ by Maurice 
Hewlett. 

‘* Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

‘Black Rock,”’ by Ralph Connor. 

** Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 

‘* Babs the Impossible,’’? by Sarah Grand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 

‘* Paul Jones,’’ by A. C. Buell. 

‘‘An American Engineer in China,’’ by 
Wm. Barclay Parsons. 

‘* The Siege in Pekin,’’ by W. A. P. Mar- 
tin. 

‘*The End of an Era,’’ by John Wise. 

‘* Spiritual Knowing ; or, Bible Sunshine,”’ 
by T. F. Seward. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


‘*Eben Holden,”’ by Irving Bacheller. 
‘* Alice of Old Vincennes,’’? by Maurice 
Thompson. 


‘*Richard Yea-and-Nay,’’ by Maurice 
Hewlett. 


‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ by 
Charles Major. 

‘*The Master Christian,’’ by Marie Corelli. 

‘‘Unleavened Bread,’’ by Robert Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘*‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette,’’ by Emily 
Holt. 


‘Literary Friends and Acquaintance,” 
by W. D. Howells. 


‘* Napoleon : The Last Phase,’’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 

‘“‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’? by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘* An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 

‘* Klizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 
‘* Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ by Booth Tarking- 
ton. 


‘Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 


‘*Black Rock,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

‘* The Sky Pilot,’’ by Ralph Connor. 

‘*In the Name of a Woman,” by A. W. 
Marchmont. 

“‘Stringtown on the Pike,’”’ by John Uri 
Lloyd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘‘ Napoleon: The Last Phase,’’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 
‘* Paul Jones,’’ by A. C. Buell. 
‘* Newest England,’’ by H. D. Lloyd. 
‘‘The End of an Era,’’ by John Wise. 
‘* Ulysses S. Grant,’’ by Owen Wister. 


‘““A Century of American Diplomacy,’ 
by John W. Foster. 
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At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


FICTION. 


“In the Name of a Woman,” by A. W. 
Marchmont. 


‘Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 


“Uncle Terry,’’ by Charles Clark Munn. 


‘In the Palace of the King,’’ by F. Mar- 
ion Crawford. 


“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ by Henry 
Harland. 


“The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Napoleon: The Last Phase,’’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 


“The American Negro,’’ by William H. 
Thomas. 


‘Literary Friends and Acquaintance,”’ by 
W. D. Howells. 


‘“‘ The Individual,’’ by Nathaniel S. Shaler. 


‘The Transit of Civilization,’? by Edward 
Eggleston. 


‘The Great Boer War,’’ by Conan Doyle. 
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At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


FICTION. 


‘*Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson. 


‘*Quincy Adams Sawyer,’’ by Charles 
Felton Pidgin. 


‘*Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 
** Uncle Terry,’’ by Charles Clark Munn. 


‘‘Richard Yea-and-Nay,’’ by Maurice 
Hewlett. 


‘* Ben Hur,’’ by Lew Wallace. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“TAiglon,’? by Edmond Rostand. 

‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 

‘* An Englishwoman’s Love-L,ctters.’’ 

‘‘Life and Letters of Thomas Huxley,”’ 
by his son. 

‘* Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alexander 
Allen. 

‘‘Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,’’ by 
Johu Burroughs. 


GERMS of too DISEASES in BOOK PAGES 


r. W. A. Kuflewski, chairman 
of the special committee 
appointed by the Public 

nyey Library Board of Chicago 

=f 4 | to consider the advisability 

qi\s of sterilizing the books in 
iy the library for the purpose 

of preventing the spread of 

disease, has reported to the trustees, 
recommending that some system be 
adopted for freeing the pages of the 
volumes of bacilli at regular intervals. 
Dr. Kuflewski exhibited several 


glass tubes filled with germs taken 
from the pages of library books exam- 
ined. The bacilli represented a hun- 
dred different poisons and germs of 
disease. 

He said that all of the fifty books 
examined by him during the investi- 
gation were found to be more or less 
infected. He said there was no doubt 
that disease was spread by the books, 
and advised that a system of steriliz- 
ing the volumes by the dry process be 
adopted immediately.—W. Y. Journal. 


- x 


=The preliminary spring announce- 
ments include the following novels : 
‘Daughters of the Veldt,’’ by Basil 
Marnan, said to bea very verile tale 
of the Transvaal with a strong love 
interest; ‘‘A Man with a Future,’’ 
though this title may be changed, by 
George Gissing, which is said to be 
the work his admirers have long been 
expecting, and is on a theme as old as 


Numa and his Egeria, whose interest 
in England at least seems undying, 
though we do not remember it being 
used in America; and ‘‘ The Polar 
Pit,’’ by R. A. Bennet, a story about 
a marvelous place, found in a marvel- 
ous way, and yet a credible tale, as 
it is based on a sound knowledge of 
the sciences, as well as of such more 
important matters as love and war. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 

An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze,— 

The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear spring, that we may know 

How soon the land, from side to side, 
Shall with thy beauty glow. 


And ’tis by tokens faint as these, 
O Truth that makest free ! 

That thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be: 

Of higher faith and holier trust ; 
Of love more deep and wide ; 

Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 


O Truth of God, it is not ours 
Thy summer to foretell, 
Not ours to taste the fruit which now 
Doth in the blossom swell! ; 
But we are glad, and free of heart, 
That we Thy spring have known: 
Well speed the days whose sweetest praise 
Is to be called Thine own. 
—John WU’. Chadwick. 


EASTER LILIES. 


Hints of the Life Eternal! dear, 
This holiest day of all the year, 
Your pure and vestal bloom, 
Sweeter than June’s fresh roses be, 
Or summer’s lavish gifts, to me 
Your precious tokens come. 


A thought of Love Immortal blends 

With dear remembrances of friends, 
And in these Earth-born flowers, 

With Eden’s lingering fragrance sweet, 

The heavenly and the human meet, 
The heart of Christ and ours! 


—John G. Whilties. 
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‘“‘SEE THE LAND, HER EASTER 
KEEPING.”’ 


See the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose ; 

Seeds so long in darkness sleeping 
Burst at last from winter snows. 

Earth with heaven above rejoices ; 
Fields and garden hail the spring; 

Shaughs and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 


You, to whom your Maker granted 
Powers to those sweet birds unknown, 
Use the craft by God implanted,— 
Use the reason not your own. 
Here, while heaven and earth rejoices, 
Each his Easter tribute bring,— 
Work of fingers, chant of voices, 
Like the birds who build and sing. 


—Charles Kingsley. 


EASTER SYMBOLS. 


O Easter lilies, pure and sweet, 
Your fragrance fills the soft spring air! 
Your message glad the winds repeat, 
And joy and hope bloom everywhere! 


O Easter sun, shine free and strorg, 
Fit emblem of His righteousness ! 

Night doth no more her shades prolong ; 
Each heart a joyspring doth possess! 


And winds that bear the tidings glad 
Speed softly to each sorrowing heart, 
That it arise in vigor clad— 
Nor stand in silent grief apart ! 


Gloria tibi, Domine! 

O Lord of heaven and earth, to-day ! 
Forever vanquished now, by Thee, 

Lie sin, and death, and death’s decay ! 


—Miriam Lester. 
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Professor William Robertson Smith, 
in 1881, was deprived of his chair by 
the Free Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, for saying, in his articles on 
‘‘ Bible,’’ ‘‘ Chronicles,’’ and the rest 
in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ 
just what Professor George Adam 
Smith, of the same Church and hold- 
ing a like chair, has said in his Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching, before 
the Yale Theological Seminary, on 
‘* Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament.’’ The only 
difference is that the later scholar is 
more decided, goes farther, and leaves 
less of the old traditional view of the 
Old Testament. Professor Smith, 
now forty-five years old, was born in 
India, and married an Englishwoman 
of like birth. He handles Eastern 
topics with a certain advantage that 
only comes with early contact. His 
introduction to his ‘‘ Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land’’ is the very 
best sketch of the physical environ- 
ment of Scripture in English. The 
lectures now published summarize 
the argument for the ‘‘ Higher Criti- 
cism ’’—most convincingly put in the 
opening lecture—outline the existing 
view of the Old Testament, show the 
moral lessons which still remain to be 
taught, all the stronger when the 
sacred books are seen in their relations 
and not treated as exceptional, and 
enforce the lesson that open-eyed truth 
is the best for those who seek Divine 
knowledge. The book is full of 
“sermon-stuff,’’ corrects current 
error, ‘‘enlightening the eyes,’’ and 
is particularly valuable for its sugges- 
tion of the sociological use of the 
Prophets. It will not turn every 
preacher into a Maurice, but it helps 
along that line. 


BOOK NEWS FOR APRIL 
WITH 
NEW BOOKS 


By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
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‘* The Historical New Testament ”’ 
by the Rev. Mr. James Moffatt, a 
Scotch divine, is a book studious lay- 
men interested in Bible study have 
been looking for though it does not 
meet all the needs of the situation. 
Here in a single 8vo, fine-print volume, 
which, as it is imported, costs $4.50, is 
a clear statement of the present condi- 
tion of critical knowledge on the New 
Testament. Much is still blurred. 
Much must always be conjectural. 
Mr. Moffatt has not pestilent German 
dogmatism which rasps and irritates 
by the emphatic assertion based on a 
little more knowledge. He only sum- 
marizes. He is fair. He is perpet- 
ually citing the conflict of authorities 
even as to Romans 16, which nearly 
every one now believes to be an epistle 
to Ephesus. Mr. Moffatt first re- 
views the field and sketches the canon. 
He gives tables which furnish in great 
detail the literary and historical envi- 
ronment of the origin, development 
and writing of the New Testament. He 
then gives the books in a chronolog- 
ical order, Paul’s church epistle, Peter 
I. Mark, Matthew, Hebrews, Luke, 
Acts, Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, 
John’sepistles, Paul’s pastoral epistles, 
James, Jude and Peter II. Mr. Mof- 
fatt begins with Thessalonians instead 
of Galatians and puts Colossians before 
Ephesians, on both which doubt will 
always exist. We know not. We 
never shall know. Mr. Moffat pro- 
vides his own translation. This is 
unwise. No one man is com- 
petent to reach textual conclusions. 
His style is jerky. It assimilates in 
one the widely different style of Paul 
and the Fourth Gospel; Luke and 
Hebrews. But the introductions given 
here are most useful, clear, dispassion- 
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ate summaries. Mr. Moffatt assumes 
some knowledge of Greek, Latin and 
German. Professor Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Introduction ’’ remains more 
valuable to the general reader, but 
Mr. Moffatt’s opening discussion and 
his full references unlock a wide area 
of literature, summarize discussion and 
indicate conclusion. 
«x 

Dr. George Hodges, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for seven years past 
has been known for his essays on 
social subjects. His ‘‘ William Penn’”’ 
is a short, sympathetic life, in which 
the career is wisely placed in its re- 
ligious relations. No special research 
appears. The vexed issue of Penn’s 
share in the reign of James II. is im- 
partially treated, with perhaps not 
enough said that could be said for 
the position of a Friend whose folk 
had been despitefully entreated by all 
but James and his party—so far as 
England was concerned. Through- 
out there is an agreeable, easy touch. 
The book is short—about two pages 
of an ordinary newspaper. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Carman Fitz Randolph, in 
‘*The Law and Policy of Annexa- 
tion,’’ has taken the extremely haz- 
ardous step of publishing a book ona 
subject still before the Supreme Court. 
On one important issue, relations to 
Cuba, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Neely extradition case 
and legislation by Congress has modi- 
fied the entire situation since he 
wrote. In his view, the constitution 
extends to all the territory held by the 
United States; but he lacks sharp 
definition. Either annexation is by the 
Constitution, conditioned on final ad- 
mission of a State or not. No war- 
rant in its text exists for excepting, as 
Mr. Randolph does, Guano Islands or 
Alaska, ‘‘an Arctic desert ’’—which 
it is not, and insisting that all other 
annexations must be with a view to 
admission as States. So throughout, 
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Mr. Randolph gives one current of 
decision and omits or explains the 
other. The real state of the case, 
as to the jurisdiction of the Con- 
stitution over annexed territory, is 
this: The exact issue has never 
come up. On cognate issues, the 
Supreme Court has held now one 
way and now the other. As the 
country grew bigger more need ex- 
isted for wider power, and the Su- 
preme Court, which has to decide not 
only what the law is; but what it 
should be, has increasingly held for 
the larger view. Lower Courts have 
thus far. Mr. Randolph’s plea for a 
Constitutional amendment will prob- 
ably go the way of Jefferson’s. 
Only the latter wanted an amend- 
ment to permit the admission of 
annexed territory as a State. Mr. 
Randolph wants one to permit an- 
nexation and rule without a view to 
admission. The divergence proves 
this law uncertain, which, any week, 
the Supreme Court may make certain. 
* 

The white mail levied on the time 
and labor of literary folk fruits in 
the ‘‘ Favorite Food of Famous 
Folk,’’ in which fifty-three men and 
women, mostly writers, give a favor- 
ite dish and a receipt in aid of a 
church guild in Louisville, Ky. The 
result of this sight draft for charity 
on those whose time is their capital 
is an extremely engaging cook-book, 
well printed, sure to be desired of 
collectors and certain to be the sub- 
ject of a Saturday Review ‘‘ middle ”’ 
on Mr. Owen Wister’s preference for 
dry champagne and the late Miss 
Willard’s for ‘‘ entire wheat gems.’’ 


* 


‘* Hokusai,’’ by Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
the firstissue of the ‘‘ Artists’ Library,” 
if those to come match it, opens a 
series of use. This flat, square, thin 
volume, for ninety cents, with twenty 
plates, large enough to show some- 
thing and not too large to handle, 
gives what one wants. Most books 
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on the art of Japan are either vague 
or assume knowledge in the reader. 
Mr. Holmes assumes nothing. He 
sketches Japanese painting. He tells 
Hokusai’s life. He describes his lead- 
ing works. Facsimiles of signatures 
appear, hints as to price, a word as to 
the literature and discriminating criti- 
cism. Hokusai does not have weight 
with those, among whom Mr. Holmes 
is not, who see what there is in the 
Kano school—one of the great schools 
—but the Japanese artist is, take it 
all in all, the most consummate 


sheer draughtsman who ever lived, 
bar none, and the distribution of space, 
(Notan) in design he mastered. Every 
page of his teaches. 


Pal 

The old fashioned ‘‘ declamation’’ 
has almost gone out in our upper edu- 
cation. In England it holds its own 
in a form it never had here, the reci- 
tation of pure literature, because it is 
literature. The American declama- 
tion presents what will speak well, 
often rubbish. The English pupil 
commits a passage likely to be a life- 
long possession. ‘‘ The Public School 
Speaker,’’ a bulky octavo computed 
by the Rev. Mr. Francis Warre Cor- 
nish, Vice Provost of Eton, a Cam- 
bridge Tripos man in 1861, is a com- 
pilation very different from the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Speaker.’’ It begins with an ex- 
tract from the Iliad and ends with 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. The range 
is wide, including the Star Spangled 
Banner, but all is in some sense litera- 
ture and the ‘‘speaking pieces’’ are 
few. 

*% 


‘‘The Mushroom Book,’’ by Miss 
Nina L. Marshall, is chiefly remark- 
able for its photographs by J. A. and 
H. C. Anderson. The camera has 
not been more successfully used on 
these objects. Some are colored and 
the book is one of a group in which 
the publishers have employed a new 
color process on birds, butterflies and 
wild flowers. The tints are in some 
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cases crude and the plain photographs 
give a guide as sure. The book is 
large, paper, margins and shape mak- 
ing it bulky. It follows received au- 
thorities and gives the usual outline 
on the growth and structure of fungi. 
There are cooking receipts and a short 
working hand-list, which, not unnat- 
urally omits similar and rival works, 
being limited to ‘‘authorities,’’ a word 
loosely used. The descriptions are 
midway between technical and collo- 
quial. 
Pal 


Mr. (James) Brander Matthews 
brings to literature the methods of 
the naturalist. He collects, describes 
and classifies. The volumes of essays 
he has just issued, under the title 
‘*"The Historical Novel,’’ has his 
preface on Daudet, his discussion of 
romance and his sketch of the novel, 
which he read in a course in Philadel- 
phia on reading. Mr. Matthews 
knows the subjects he touches. His 
study of Daudet is minute. His 
sketch of literary genealogies in one 
of these essays is a most suggestive 
use of extended erudition. The liter- 
ary student is instructed on every 
page. Mr. Matthews has not the gift 
for phrase. His style lacks the philo- 
sophic touch. Like so much of the 
literary study of our colleges to-day 
these essays are full of the letter. 
Whether one feels the lack of the 
spirit is a question of training. 

a 

When in December, 1662, Evelyn 
wrote of ‘‘ scheets,’’ he indicated the 
origin of the word and the sport to 
whose narrow literature Mr. George 
A. Meagher has just added in 
‘‘Lessons in Skating.’’ He has 
already written ‘‘ Figure and Fancy 
Skating,’ much the same. This little 
book is exclusively devoted to figure 
skating, and while a special chapter 
by Dr. Montague S. Monier-Williams 
describes ‘‘ English form,’’ following 
closely the lines laid down by him in 
his article-on the subject in the ‘‘ En- 
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cyclopzedia of Sport,’’ the illustra- 
tions in the text of the book are in 
the Swiss style. Fen or distance 
skating is untouched by Mr. Meagher, 
though a chapter is added on hockey 
with its rules. Mr. Meagher boldly 
appropriates ‘‘grape-vines’’ as of 
Canadian origin. A tradition in this 
city which goes back to the first ama- 
teur figure-skating ‘‘Congress’’ in 
February, 1868, gives it as Philadel- 
phian. The first American skating 
club was organized here in 1849, just 
as the first of English-speaking folk 
was founded in London in 1830. 
Neither city has long skating days, 
though Philadelphia exceeds the Lon- 
don average of twenty days’ skating 
per year. Figure skating is of Eng- 
lish origin, the fruit of the sport on 
enclosed ponds. Its recorded litera- 
ture begins with a little ‘* Guide to 


Books Carry Disease, 


n important resolution, as an 

A additional precaution to 

prevent the spread of con- 

tagious diseases, was passed 

by the Board of Health at 

its regular monthly meeting 

to-day. It provides that no 

books shall be loaned to 

anyone residing in a house where a 

contagious disease exists or to any 

person suffering or convalescing from 
a contagious disease. 
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Skating’’ by Mr. Henry Chadwick, 
one of the ten-cent manuals published 
by Beadle forty years ago. If there 
is anything earlier, as there probably 
is, the bibliographies have not found 
it. ‘‘ Figure Skating’’ by H. C, 
Venderwell and T. M. Witham, later 
republished under the latter name, 
appeared twenty-five years ago. 
George Anderson issued his ‘‘ Art of 
Skating’’ at the same time. The 
Badminton, Isthmian, All England 
and Oval series each have volumes. 
Mr. M. S. F. M. Williams wrote 
‘* Figure Skating,’’ 1892, and in 1897 
the last important book on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Hand-in-hand Figure Skat- 
ing,’’ by Mr. Norcliffe C. Thompson 
and Miss Laura F. Canaan appeared. 
The solitary book on ‘‘ Fen-skating,’’ 
by N. and G. A. Goodman came from 
the press in 1882. 


Board of Health Fears 


The resolution is designed partic- 
ularly to prevent the spread of diph- 
theria and scarlet fever among school 


children. The resolution reads : 

‘*Resolved, That the assistant medical 
inspectors be directed to obtain a list of the 
several public libraries in their respective 
districts and to furnish the Board of Health 
with a list of the same and that the several 
libraries be furnished a list of contagious 
diseases daily in order that books may be 
refused such houses where contagious 
diseases exist.’’ 


—Philadelphia Bulletin, March 5th. 


> 


=A change of title is announced 
on the new novel by Eden Philpott, 
‘« The Good Red Earth,’’ the new title 
cabled by the author, will be a much 
more agreeable one to American read- 
ers. The old one, first announced, 
was ‘‘Johnnie Fortnight, taken from 
the main character, an unctuous ex- 
pedlar, lay-preacher, and hypocrite, 
with Pecksniffian virtue and an irre- 


sistible flow of words, less familiarly 
called Alpheus Newt. ‘‘ The Good 
Red Earth,’’ as a name, comes by way 
of a christening in the new locality 
which Mr. Philpott has laid his story, 
for now no longer in Dartmoor we 
partake of the humor of the rustic folk 
who live in the rich orchard lands of 
the red earth of Devon. 
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TEN MONTHS A CAPTIVE 
AMONG FILIPINOS. 


In 1898 Mr. Albert Sonnichsen, 
Quartermaster of the transport ‘‘ Zeal- 
andia,’’ left San Francisco for Manila 
and reached Manila Bay on the 23d of 
July. The United States troops hav- 
ing been disembarked, the two camps 
of Americans and Filipinos were side 
by side. After the capture of Manila, 
August 13th, Mr. Sonnichsen attached 
himself to the Utah Battery. Agui- 
naldo, who had taken some six thou- 
sand Spaniards prisoners, now enter- 
tained ideas of a Filipino republic. 
The author writes : 

‘At first the former allies remained on 
friendly terms, but as the Filipino lines 
were almost daily forced further back from 
the suburbs of the city, the insurgent 
leaders became at each backward step more 
sullen, more suspicious, and less friendly.’’ 

Mr. Sonnichsen went out one day 
with acompunion, Henry Huber. The 
author had a camera, and some photo- 
graphing followed. The arrest of the 
two took place. Supposably they 
were spies. Then as prisoners they 
remained in the hands of the Filipinos 
for some ten months. The volume 
under notice is an account of the 
many journeyings made by the author 
asa prisoner, and of his sufferings, 
but it is mainly valuable for the ideas 
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it gives of the character of the Fili- 
pinos. A Filipino prison is thus de- 
scribed : 

We received an old sleeping mat large 


enough for the twoof us, and asmall space on 
the floor, wheieon to spread it. When night 


ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


came we retired, but, there being sixteen of 
us, Our quarters were cramped, to put it 
mildly. At one side I found a filthy Taga- 
log so-close to me that his breath, sugges- 
tive of decayed fish, fanned my cheek.{7I 
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tried to escape this horror by crowding 
Huber, but he was likewise flanked on the 
other side. A Socialist in our situation 
would have had his ideas cousiderably modi- 
fied. That night I became a Darwinist. 
Later on, rats; lizards, and a species of large 
beetle appeared and promenaded about the 
floor and walls. Had they only confined 
themselves to that I should not have com- 
plained, but they became entangled in my 
hair, crawled down my back inside of my 
clothes, tickled the soles of my feet, and, in 
fact, made themselves obnoxious in geueral. 


The author’s opportunities for 
studying the natives must have been 
of the best. He tells of the Negritos 
and Igorrotes : 


I had never seen a Negrito before, so 
was much interested. They were not well 
built and almost dwarfish in stature. Their 
skins were coal black and their hair crisp 
and kinky like that of an African negro, but 
their heads were better formed, I think, not 
being so egg-shaped. They are practically 
primitive savages, their only approach to 
clothing being a cloth around their loins. 
Their teeth they file to sharp points. * * * 
The Igorrotes are by no means similar to 
the Negritos, except in the absence of all 
manner of superfluity of dress, barring a 
breech clout of the most economical di- 
mensions. Their straight blue-black hair 
is long and coiled up loosely on the top of 
the head. Their color is of a light coffee 
brown, and differs but slightly from the 
average Tagalog. 


Mr. Sonnichsen’s story has addi- 
tional interest given it by the fact that 
Lieutenant Gillmore and’his party were 
imprisoned with him If at times the 
author’s treatment was bad, he takes 
pleasure in recording many instances 
of kindness he received from Span- 
iards and Filipinos and he writes : 


Considering the circumstances, the pov- 
erty of those who held us, themselves some- 
times starving, we’ ought ‘not to complain. 
Those who really have come in sufficiently 
close contact with the Filipinos to know 
them, and are enabled to judge them with- 
out racial or national prejudice, cannot but 
admit that they are as entitled to be called 
civilized as other nations, and even more so 
than some whose representatives we receive 
at our capital and accord the same honors as 
those of the most polished nations. Con- 
sidering the chances they had had, or rather 
not had, and who their teachers were, the 
Filipinos have certainly behaved as well, if 
not better, toward their prisoners than other 
nations have done in recent wars. 


385 pp. 8vo.—WN. Y. Times Sutur- 
day Review. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


This book, by Francis Randolph 
Packard, is a pioneer work in which 
the effort is made to collect as many 
facts as possible regarding the rise of 
medical science in this country. Dr. 
Packard makes the first-attempt to 
treat the subject as a whole, though 
there have been numerous monographs 
dealing with local medical history in 
almost every section of the country, 
He asks that this book should be re- 
garded rather as a series of essays 
than in the light of a continuous and 
orderly history. The separate chap- 
ters deal with: Medical events con- 
nected with the early history of the 
English colonies in America, epidemic 
sickness and mortality in North Amer- 
ica from its earliest discovery by the 
English to the year 1800, medical 
education before the foundation of 
medical schools, the earliest medical 
schools in the United States, the 
medical profession in the War for Inde- 
pendence, the earliest hospitals, history 
of the medical societies founded be- 
fore the year 1800, pre-revolutionary 
medical bibliography, medical legis- 
lation in the colonies and the discov- 
ery of anesthesia. The volume is 
freely illustrated with portraits and 
fac-similes. 542pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


A KING’S PAWN 


The central figure in this stirring 
romance,’ by Hamilton Drummond, 
is Blaise de Bernauld, staunch adher- 
ent of the wayward Henry of Navarre. 
The king sends him on a prospecting 
expedition into the south of Spain, 
afterwards electing under an assumed 
name to be one of the party himself. 
To Blaise de Bernauld in particular 
the adventure is fraught with the 
greatest danger, for in days gone by, 
when in Florida, he had killed the son 
of a Spanish woman, Donna Teresa 
Saumarez, as well as committed other 
offenses against the Government ; and 
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for this reason a price has been placed 
on his head and many attempts made 
to assassinate him. The experiences 
of the little party in Spain are indeed 
very exciting. As may naturally be 
expected, they actually fall into the 
hands of the revengeful Donna Teresa 
and her retainers, and their adventures 
are perilous in the extreme. The. 
story is told with much spirited buoy- 
ancy, and has an attractive roystering 
swing that can scarcely fail to be of 
effect with the reader. Though it 
may possibly be open in its general 
character to the charge of imitation, 
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it is an admirable example of the 
present-day school of historical ro- 
mancists, and in some respects almost 
transcends the efforts of the masters 
of the craft. 322 pp. t2mo.—dZLon- 
don Publishers’ Circular. 


A SON OF AUSTERITY. 


Those who remember the heyday 
of Wilkie Collins and the nondescript 
character or two that he was sure to 
put into each of his novels will almost 
believe him come to life again and 
writing under a nom de plume, when 





From “‘A Son of Austerity”’ 
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STOPPING HERE AND THERE TO FISH 
From ‘‘ The Curious Career of Roderick Campbell"’ 


they pick up George Knight’s ‘‘A 
Son of Austerity.’’ We find a little 
group of Collins like characters be- 
fore we have got well into the story. 
There isan elfish blind girl who 
is in love with a hunchback, and 
there is a French governess who 
sauces the vicar occasionally and 
threatens to tell his parishioners what 
she knew about his wife. The hero, 
Paul Gotch, is the son of a man who 
had deserted Paul’s mother, leaving 
to her the entire care of the son. The 
father returns, but Paul, out of a 
sense of justice, cannot forgive him ; 


he dies, and Paul is saddened without 
feeling compelled to retreat from his 
mental position. Paul marries, and 
his wife, giving way to a vagabond 
instinct, runs away and leaves him 
and their baby. The charms of 
another woman’s baby causes her to 
long for her own, and she returns to 
her husband to find that her heart has 
also taken him in. Paul says in the 


closing scene : 

The night you left me I was mad with 
pain; I stilled it with a lie, that you loved 
me and did not knowit. I will not nurse 
that falsehood any longer; give me, if you 
can, a spark of hope instead. 
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Hero raised her eyes—lucent, appealing, 
azure, wet with recent sorrow, fresh and 
sweet and frail as bluebells after storm. 
Her husband dazzled before them incredu- 
lous; something tugged at every strand of 
life. Then he laid trembling hold upon her, 
she clung against him, seeking—magnif- 
cent, intoxicating generosity, a kiss. 

It will be seen from the above quo- 
tation that this is a good old fashioned 
love story, and that it ends happily. 
We have not, therefore, betrayed the 
author’s confidence by revealing the 
denouement, for the old fashioned 
love story ends thus as a matter of 
course, ‘‘and they lived happily to- 
gether forever afterward.’’ — Chicago 
Times- Herald. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 
RODERICK CAMPBELL. 


An historical novel, the scene laid 
in Scotland, where the hero fights for 
the Young Pretender to the bitter end 
at Culloden—all for love of an ardent 
little Jacobite above him in station— 
and then in New York and Canada, 
where, as an officer in the French 
army, he takes part in the struggle 
between French and English for pos- 
session of ‘‘ New France.’’ The course 
of historical events is informingly in- 
dicated, and such notable characters as 
Montcalm, Bougainville and Legar- 
deur de Saint-Pierre convincingly por- 
trayed against the background of a 
love-story quite poetic in quality. 287 
pp. 12mo. 


A NEW WAY AROUND AN OLD 
WORLD. 

The author of this book is Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, who was a member 
of the first American party that went 
around the world, through Europe 
and over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, and gives a traveler's picture 
of this great railway and the country 
through which it passes. The author 
does not aim to give the technical 
details of the great Russian engineer- 
ing project, which have been printed 
time and time again, but rather at the 
picturesque ; giving at the same time 
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his own impressions and views. The 
work is also illustrated with numerous 
photographs, which give a general 
idea of the appearance of the country. 

The distance covered by Rev. Clark 
over the Trans Siberian Railway, from 
Vladivostock to St. Petersburg, is 
9,877 versts, or more than 6,250 miles. 
Part of the trip, however, was made 
by steamer on the Amour River. The 
whole journey from Vladivostock to 
Moscow occupied thirty-eight days, 
including waiting for the boat or the 
train, which occupied a considerable 
portion of the time. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the road is 
yet in its infancy, and all delays and 
inconveniences are excusable. 

The author dwells on the great 
natural resources of Siberia, on its 
fertile, but uncultivated lands, on its 
beautiful scenery, which is, however, 
monotonous in its sameness. 

The people of Russia have left a 
deservedly kind impression in the mind 
of Rev. Clark, wao was especially 
impressed with their hospitality. It 
is to be regretted that the author’s 
deficient knowledge of the Russian 
language has caused him to fall into 
the casual traveler’s errors. ‘‘ The 
Russian language,’’ says Rev. Clark, 
‘*is formidable enough even when one 
has time to make a study of it; to the 
passing traveler it is absolutely ap- 
palling. It has thirty-six letters 
instead of twenty-six, and several of 
them seem absolutely superfluous, for 
they cannot be and never are pro- 
nounced.’’ While it is true that the 
Russian language contains several 
more letters than the English, with 
perhaps the exception of one or two 
they cannot be said to be superfluous. 
Each letter has its function. Strictly 
speaking, the Russian alphabet con- 
tains but thirty-four letters, for two of 
them, although included in the alpha- 
bet as a matter of form, are not con- 
sidered as letters by the Russians 
themselves as seen by their names, 
which are the ‘‘hard sign’’ and the 
‘*soft sign,’’ indicating that they serve 
more as marks of pronunciation than 
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as distinct letters. As a matter of 
fact, the Russian language has some 
advantages over the English. Thus, 
each of the sounds of sch, ch, ph, ya, 
oo and many others can be expressed 
in one letter in Russian, whereas it is 
necessary to use two or three to express 
the same sound in English. This also 
accounts for the greater number of 
letters in the Russian language. On 
page 22 of the book Rev. Clark refers 
to the ‘‘isvodschik ’’ asa ‘‘ peculiarly 
Russian vehicle,’’ while it really means 
the cabman or the driver, and it repre- 
sents not a thing but a person. 200 
pp. i12mo.—Philadelphia Record. 


LIFE AND SPORT ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Mr. Vachell has lived and done 
business for seventeen years in Cali- 
fornia, and, knowing its. past and 
present, he believes in its future. 
‘* The land of to-morrow ’’ he calls it 
in this book of miscellaneously candid 
impressions, which we can recom- 
mend to all who desire to taste Cali- 
fornia before trying it. The ‘‘ Men of. 
the West.’’ the ‘‘ Women of the West.”’ 
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and the ‘‘ Children of the West ”’ suc- 
cessively engage Mr. Vachell’s pen. 
Some of his stories are distinctly amus- 
ing. The slick assumption of culture 
in this land of hope and hurry is well 
illustrated in the story of a State Sen- 
ator’s maiden speech. Mr. Vachell 
asked him how he had fared at Sacra- 
mento. 

‘* First-rate,’’ he replied, taking 
hold of the lapel of my coat; ‘‘ yes, 
first-rate. I was really scared out of 
my wits, but I didn't wilt. And I 
rehearsed carefully my own little song 
and dance. You read my maiden 
speech? Yes; good,eh! My boy,I 
practiced it in front of my mirror. 
Yes, I did! And I gave ’em a little 
of everything ; a dash of Mill; a tea- 
spoonful of Spencer, Shakespeare, the 
Bible; and a line from ‘ The Mikado.’ 
It was great, great/ It hit ’em all. 
I tell you—don't give me away—that 
the Western orator’s vade mecum, his 
staff, his shield, his cruse of oil is—a 
dictionary of quotations.’’ 

The notion of California as a coun- 
try beset with desperadoesis, of course, 
dissipated by Mr. Vachell, who, how- 
ever, can recall much queer morality 








A SIBERIAN RIVER TOWN IN WINTER 


From ‘‘A New Way Around an Old World”’ 


Copyright, 1901, by Harper and Brothers 
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THE ICE-BREAKER 
From ‘‘A New Way Around an Old World”’ 


that obtained twenty years ago ~To- 
day the cowboys are picturesque, 
noisy and thriftless, but they do not 
shoot at sight. 

Mr. Vachell’s pages about bear, 
wapiti and goat shooting, small game 
shooting and sea-fishing are excellent 
as far as they go. But he is nothing 
if not various, and he throws.a good 
many severe judgments into a chapter 
headed ‘‘ Ethigal.’’ Fraud and job- 
bery, vulgar display, the sharping 
instinct, political bribery, and an 
‘‘almost universal desire to live in- 
tensely rather -than peacefully and 
comfortably,’’, are among the less 
admirable traits of a people in whom, 
with all these faults, Mr. Vachell 
thoroughly believes. His book is a 
vivacious, free-and-easy statement of 
what the West is, rather than of what 
it ought to be; and as such it is wel- 
come. 393 pp. 12m0.—London Academy. 


=‘ The Prince of Illusion,’’ by 
John Luther Long, is a collection of 
short stories. ‘The one which gives its 
name to the book is the tale of a blind 
boy who believes that Re is a prince. 


ON LAKE-BAIKAL 
Copyright, 1901, by Harper and Brothers 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


This novel,: by Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham, is the romance of a 
singer. The heroine isa literary por- 
trait of an American girl of the best 
type, who starts out in a musical 
career without giving due weight to 
the fact that feeling is as important in 
music as technical. perfection. She 
utterly crushed out love to make room 
for ambition, and not until her lover’s 
appealing need of her awakened her 
soul did she. command the hearts of 
people. She studied in Paris and be- 
came perfect in the technic of singing, 
but she sang without power over her 
hearers. Her heart had not been 
awakened, though she had been loved 
with patient, loyal devotion by a 
splendid fellow who went regularly 
year after year to Paris, where the girl 
was a student, to offer himself, and as 
regularly to be rejected. After a few 
years a great misfortune befell him, 
and when she discovered this she ap- 
preciated his loyalty and awoke to 
passionate love forhim. The charac- 
ters -are Americans, capable, clever 
and attractive. The hero isa loyal, 
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high-minded fellow ; the heroine is an 
ambitious and delightfully self-reliant 
girl. The book introduces its readers 
to pleasant people who move in a 
wholesome atmosphere 

The spirit of the story is distinctly 
modern. It is vivaciously told and 
rapidly carried along, while its con- 
cluding chapters attain to true dignity 
in the greatness of the passion deline- 
ated. 266 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Times- 
Flerald. 


“‘{ DO NOT LOVE HIM, TOM” 
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A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. 


An historical romance of the time of 
Braddock’s ill-fated expedition to Fort 
Duquesne. The hero, a Virginian, is 
much in love with a girl whose guar- 
dians do not favor his suit, and so the 
current of his true love is anything but 
smooth. He enlists as a soldier under 
Washington, and is detained long in 
the field in the midst of perils and 
hardships. Sometimes fate gives him 
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asight of the heroine, but there are 
long stretches of hope deferred. At 
last he has the good fortune to-be the 
defender against an Indian attack of a 
fort in which are the heroine and her 
guardians. His valor and resource- 
fulness save the fort, and he keeps the 
savages at bay until relief arrives. 

Mr. Stevenson shows a thorough 
knowledge of the period to which his 
story relates ; he draws the character 
of Washington admirably and depicts 
him with fine historic justice ; and his 
hero and heroine are effectively pre- 
sented and are uncommonly attrac- 
tive. 8vo. 


BIBLIOTICS ; OR, THE STUDY 
OF DOCUMENTS. 


Dr. Frazer, who is a Philadelphian, 
has made so many and such important 
additions to the subject of which he 
writes that it would not be stretching 
a point too far to call him the father 
of the science. The first edition of 
this book, published in 1894, won him 
the highest honors in the scientific 


‘world abroad. Since then his inves- 


tigations have brought to light so 
many new developments that this third 
edition is practically a new work. But 
Dr. Frazer makes no aggressive claims 
for his science. He states plainly his 
experiments and their phenomena, 
draws his deductions and submits 
them to the judgment of the reader, 
and, at the same time, admits that 
the final word has by no means been 
said. 

Dr. Frazer suggests the name ‘‘ Bib- 
liotics ’’ for the science because the 
Greek root is broad enough to ‘‘ in- 
clude hieroglyphics, writing, printing 
or designs of any kind intended to 
impart specific information by sym- 
bols.’’ He divides the subject into two 
branches. ‘‘Grammapheny * * * 
is the elucidation of the individual 
character of handwriting; that by 
which it distinguishes itself from every 
other handwriting.’’ ‘‘ For the art of 
detecting forgery or fraud in docu- 
ments, seals, writing materials or in 
the characters themselves I have sug- 
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gested the word Plassopheny. This 
study is directed to any part of a 
written or printed or sculptured record 
and makes use of all resources to test 
its genuineness, but, by its very na- 
ture, it cannot be expected to demon- 
strate genuineness except by exclusion 
in its failure to demonstrate fraud.’’ 

The methods of investigation ori- 
ginal with Dr. Frazer are seven in 
number. 

The author makes a strong plea for 
the utmost care of disputed documents 
that are to be submitted to an expert. 
Too much thumbing or rubbing or the 
slightest accident may so alter lines 
as to make them almost valueless for 
experiment and comparison. 

The author has lately made some in- 
teresting investigations of the writings 
of guided hands and of those inter- 
fered with by the touch of another 
hand, and the results so far obtained 
are clearly outlined. The branch, 
Plassopheny, dea!s with the detection 
of fraud and forgery and is concerned 
principally with erasures, substitutes 
or changes or all three. The chemical 
examination of documents and fluids 
is taken up thoroughly with an expo- 
sition of the best methods of pro- 
cedure. A valuable appendix treats 
of miscellaneous phases of the subject, 
with an outline of the legal aspects of 
expert testimony. 266 pp. 12mo.— 
Henry M. Neely in Philadelphia Press. 





NEW YORK IN FICTION. 


This book is one which should ap- 
peal to many people of varied tastes. 
Dealing with New York, it should 
nevertheless have an interest for every 
one of no matter what section of the 
country who likes the American novels 
of the past and believes in the Ameri- 
can novel of the future, 

The author is Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
rice, editor of 7he Bookman ; his work 
is fully illustrated from photographs 
of well-known houses and places. 
Since these articles appeared serially 
in Zhe Bookman the writer has been 
able to incorporate a large amount of 
interesting new material. The work 
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THE ROGER MORRIS HOUSE—WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 


P. L. Ford’s ‘‘ Janice Meredith ’’ 


may be said to be divided into three 
parts, ‘‘Old and Proletarian New 
York,’’ ‘‘ About Washington Square,”’ 
and ‘‘The New City and Suburban New 
York.’’ Possibly a more definite idea 
of the scope of the book may be gained 
from the sub-titles of these three divi- 
sions, whichareas follows: ‘‘ The Nov- 
elists Topographically Considered,’’ 
‘‘About the Battery and Bowling 
Green,’’ ‘‘ Lower Broadway and Park 
Row,’’ ‘‘ The Politician as Literary 
Material,’’ ‘‘ The Great East Side,’’ 
‘* The Historical Novel of the Future,’’ 
‘* Washington Square,’’ ‘‘ Bohemia,’’ 
‘*Greenwich Village,’’ ‘‘The New 
York of Davisand Fawcett,’’ ‘‘ Craw- 
ford’s New York,’’ ‘‘ Old Second Ave- 
nue,’’ ‘‘Gramerey Park and Tenth 
Street,’’ ‘‘ Neglected Phases of New 
York Life,’’ ‘‘ About Madison Square,”’ 
‘* The Park and the Upper East and 
West Sides,’’ ‘‘Westchester,’’ ‘‘ Green- 
point,’’ ‘‘ Staten Island,” and ‘‘ New 
Jersey.’’ 231 pp. 12mo.—WX. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


From ‘‘ New York in Fictien” 


NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE 


This is by far the handsomest edi- 
tion of Gilbert White's ‘‘Selborne”’ 
yet produced. It includes, besides the 
‘* Antiquities,’ a delightful garden 
calendar kept by Gilbert White and 
now published for the first time, and 
is profusely illustrated. No portrait 
of Gilbert White, so far as is known, 
is in existence, and it is to be feared 
that the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck, in 
his little posthumous work on several 
Hampshire parishes, was too sanguine 
in thinking that one might yet be 
found. Therefore Mr. Sullivan had 
to draw on his imagination—which 
certainly did not fail him. Mr. Sul- 
livan is a fine draughtsman. and his 
black and white work in these vol- 
umes is bold and full of spirit and 
gayety, though we cannot say he has 
drawn the Gilbert White we pictured 
in childhood and have preserved in its 
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freshness ever since. Yet we are not 
shocked as we turn over these pages, 
and see the Gilbert White of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s playful fancy watering his gar- 
den, shooting his partridges—or stone 
curlews—and criticising his port, be- 
cause there is no sense of disillusion 
whatever. Now if Mr. Sullivan had 
been able to sketch the man and his 
doings, as they actually were, then— 
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who knows ?—there might have been 
some disillusion in store for us. 
Charming as Selborne in its surround- 
ings is, there is disillusion for some 
who visit it now for the first time, and 
sorrow over its several ugly new red 
brick buildings and garish village 
stores: just as there is for these who 
visit Coate for the first time after read- 
ing the immortal works of one who 
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THE ANDRE TREE AND MONUMENT 


Irving’s ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow ”’ 


From ‘‘ New York .n Fiction ’’ 
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did not in the least degree resemble 
Gilbert White, but who is constantly 
classed with him by the slipshod critic. 
Mr. Sullivan has given free play to 
his fancy in drawing Gilbert White: 
we shall dare the thunder of Professor 
Newton and try and imagine what 
White would have said of such a work 
as this. 

Mr. Sullivan's fancy drawings of 
White and of rural life in White’s day 
and the Garden Calendar are the two 
most striking of the novel features of 
this edition. Dean Hole supplies a 
foreword to the Calendar. White’s 
minute precision is scarcely of a kind 
to fit in perfectly with Dean Hole's 
full-blooded style. Still there is a 
swing and energy in this introduction 
that afford an interesting contrast to 
White’s way, and the Dean has here, 
as usual, something joyous and fresh 
to say about gardening. We cannot 
congratulate Mr. Sharpe for scoffing 
at an unnamed previous editor who 
stayed weeks in Selborne and yet 
failed to master the Hampshire dialect. 
He should know that people quite as 
intelligent as himself have stayed 
in all parts of Hampshire for, not 
weeks, but years and yet ‘‘not 
mastered the Hampshire dialect.’’ 
Nor can we congratulate him on 
his use of the word ‘‘edifice’’ for 
‘*house:’’ three ‘‘houses’’ in one 
sentence are better than two ‘‘ houses’”’ 
and one ‘‘edifice.’”’ White might 
have used ‘‘edifice’’ for ‘‘house;”’ 
very likely he did, and very likely 
Scott did so too; but what they could 
do in their day we cannot in ours. 

We mention this matter, because 
as White himself was so eminently 
a man of letters, his editers cannot 
be too careful of their style in intro- 
ducing his book. With a few minor 
reservations of this kind we may sin- 
cerely congratulate Mr. Sharpe on his 
work as a whole. It is conscien- 
tious almost to a fault. He has not 
spent his hours about the hollow lanes, 
the Lythe, the Common for nothing. 
He‘has roamed the pleasant land, as 
have not a few of us, being in spirit 
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with Gilbert White, upraised above 
the sordid cares of life, greatly content 
with the beauty and deep quiet of this 
corner of one of the fairest of Eng- 
land’s shires. Two volumes. 427, 
443 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London 
Saturday Review. 


THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 


This volume opens, of course, with 
Stratford-on-Avon, which is itself a 
monument to the World’s Poet, and 
becoming more so each day, though 
the ever-growing numbers of the pil- 
grims visiting the shrine necessitate 
incessant additions to, and conse 
quently modernization of, the hal- 
lowed spot of Anglo-Saxon literature. 
The illustrations are accompanied by 
a thread of text, sufficiently scholarly 
to satisfy the needs of the average 
reader, even though, while knowing 
his Shakespeare, he knows little of 
Shakespeare’s country. 

The transition from Stratford to 
Shottery, and Anne Hathaway’s cot- 
tage, is an easy one; and Wilmcote, 
with the home of Shakespeare’s 
mother, follows readily among the 
contents of this volume. Ludding- 
ton, where, tradition says, he and 
Anne were married, also is directly 
connected with his name, as is, finally, 
Charlecote, made famous by the young 
poacher, rather than by its stateliness 
and beauty. 

Henceforth Mr. Leyland isin Shakes- 
peare’s country still, but beyond the 
immediate magic of his name. He 
wanders through the beautiful shire, 
pointing out its natural beauties, its 
historic homes and their associations, 
strengthening, if that were possible, 
the charm of England for Americans 
of English origin. Before visiting 
Warwick, he turns to Compton Wyn- 
yates, the seat of the Marquis of 
Northampton, the most picturesque 
of Warwickshire strongholds of an 
older day, and tells the story of the 
race that has held it for many cen- 
turies. He never enters deeply into 
details, occasionally is merely allusive, 
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but manages, on the whole, to convey 
some information in connection with 
the splendid pictures that are ample 
justification of the making of the book. 

Warwick, the capital of the county, 
which maintains so well its quaint 
old-world aspect, is next visited, the 
castle being, of course, the center of 
interest, to which the majority of the 
pictures in this portion of the book 
are devoted. Picturesque Leicester's 
hospital, however, is well represented 
by its staircase and covered ways, its 
quadrangle, gateway, entrance gate, 
Norman arch and chapel tower. 

Guy’s Cliff is visited on the way to 
Kenilworth, the royal whose name is 
forever linked to that of Elizabeth, as 
it is to that of Sir Walter Scott; and 
Baddesley Clinton, and Stoneleigh 
Abbey are passed on the road to Sul- 
grave Manor House, the ancient home 
of the Washingtons, which is pictured 
in a full-page drawing, as is also Sul- 
grave church, where Laurence Wash- 
ington was born. 

A chronology ends this volume, 
which we heartily recommend to all 
lovers of Shakespeare, and to all who 
love the charm of the English coun- 
tryside and the romance of English 
history. 1o2zpp. Indexed. Quarto. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS. 
This novel, by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, is a story of the social life of to- 
. day in Boston and Missouri, although 
it opens in a Western city. The first 
chapter, which introduces a progress- 
ive family, attracts the attention and 
is full of promise. Vernon Kent, a 
young man, returns after a prolonged 
absence to visit his widowed mother, 
his sister Virginia, and his younger 
brother Frank, who are living buried 
away amid uncongenial surroundings. 
Vernon and his mother decide that the 
entire family shall remove to Boston, 
and there climb the social ladder, one 
point of their mutual ambition being 
the marrying off of Virginia. 
Mrs. Kent is, from the first, inter- 
esting, and is drawn with the skill of 
a master hand. She is clever, cynical 
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—a born schemer and gambler. Ver- 
non lacks his mother’s breadth of 
view, but is also a schemer, although 
on smaller lines and less courageously. 
Virginia is of independent and un- 
conventional spirit, and as unlike her 
mother and brother as she could well 
be. She is a lovable and charming 
character, and her attractive qualities 
are all the more apparent when she is 
compared with her relatives. 

On returning to Boston, Vernon, 
who is the author of a small book of 
verse, and has some reputation asa 
wit, as well as a fairly large circle of 
acquaintances, at once sets to work to 
prepare the ground for the arrival of 
his relatives. After a few months he 
is joined by his mother, and the active 
campaign for the conquest of Boston 
begins. The pooled income of the 
family is somewhat less than $6,000. 

The story of the struggle for social 
success on the part of the mother and 
her worthy son is well told and the 
love interest of ‘‘ The Sentimentalists’’ 
is well maintained. The book is one 
to be heartily welcomed. It does not 


’ belong to the class of humdrum pro- 


ductions, but possesses a real, live 
interest ; and, consequently, is one 
which will be read, not skimmed. The 
style is clear, epigrammatic and re- 
freshing. The foibles of people are 
hit off keenly and amusingly, but not 
with an unkind bitterness. Our author 
is evidently much of a philosopher, 
but has too good an understanding of 
the world to allow himself to be too 
bright, as that would be wearying. 
The character drawing, whether in a 
few words and phrases, or at greater 
length, is admirable; and, whether 
physical or psychical, is clear-cut and 
positive. Even the minor characters 
are cleverly sketched; for instance, 
Mrs. Buskirk, whose ‘‘inflections give 
a distressing italic quality to every 
sixth or eighth word.’’ ‘‘ McDowell 
was a man of strength—he had the 
long nose, the strife-seeking chin, the 
eyes, severe, of moral severity, of a 
man of convictions and actions.’’ 


424 pp- I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. 


‘*Quincy Adams Sawyer,’’ gener- 
ally described as the best New England 
story ever written, was brought out 
on November 5th last, and from 
that time to this the interest in 
the unique story by Charles Felton 
Pidgin has been unflagging. The 


From ‘‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer’ 


constantly growing demand for the 
book in all parts of the country is 


‘best shown by the fact that from the 


time the plates for the second edition 
were put on the press until the present 
time the plates have never been off. 
One edition has quickly followed 
another without any intermission, 
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and the tenth editiun is now in 
print. The publishers announce 
that they wish they could truthfully 
say that the plates had been con- 
stantly on the press from the time the 
first edition was printed; it would 
mean to them several more thousand 
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copies sold. It seems that it was 


largely an experimental venture— 
this first edition of 3,0c0oo—and the 
publishers did not realize what a hit 
the book had made until it was too 
late to order the second edition of 
10 000 On the press and get it out 


HULDY AND ‘ZEKIEL 


From ‘‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer” 
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until ten days had elapsed between 
the time the first edition was entirely 
exhausted and the second edition was 
issued. This second edition came out 
December 15th, so that the phenomenal 
sale of the book, which is now up to 
the 100,000 marx, is a matter of only 
three months or even less. 


THE JEW IN LONDON. 


This book consists of two essays, 
or really, one essay and a reply. 
The first is by C. Russell, who spent 
a year in and about Whitechapel, 
visiting at the homes, clubs and 
meeting-houses of the Jews, where he 
amassed a great quantity of facts 
about Jewish life. He divides his 
essay into three parts: (1) The gen- 
eral social question : How far do the 
Jewish and Gentile population mingle 
with and mutually affect one another ? 
Is there any appreciable tendency 
toward a closer amalgamation? (2) 
The industrial question: What is the 
effect of economic conditions in main- 
taining or diminishing on the one 
hand the isolation and on the other 
the unpopularity of the Jewish race ? 
(3) The religious question: How far 
is the separateness of the Jewish com- 
munity due to the tribal and exclusive 
character of Judaism? And how far 
is their religion likely to exercise a 
lasting influence in this direction ? 

It would be correct to say, affirms 
Mr. Russell, that the Jewish question 
all over the worid is one and indi- 
visible. None of the local problems 
which the presence of a Jewish 
population creates can be treated 
satisfactorily in isolation from the 
rest. They are all merged in a single 
huge problem. The total Jewish 
population of London is about 
110,000, out of whom something like 
60,000 have been born abroad. That 
their numbers are rapidly increasing 
is beyond disptte, though it is ques- 
tionable whether the bulk of this 
increase is due to immigration or to 
the extraordinarily prolific character 
of Jewish marriages. 
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The Jewish workman is rarely a 
victim of his employer. His condi- 
tion is usually one of steady and con- 
tinuous improvement. His standard 
of life should be called elastic rather 
than low. He is less easily starved 
than the Englishman—but he is also 
less easily contented. As soon as he 
has mastered his trade and can earn a 
fair wage he aspires to becoming a 
small employer on his own account. 

Concerning the religious problem, 
Mr. Russell opines that Judaism owes 
its strength and persistence, as well as 
its narrowness and impenetrability, to 
the stress of persecution. The bar- 
riers between creeds are everywhere 
breaking down, and orthodox Judaism 
does not appear to be a creed espe- 
cially capable of resisting the dissolv- 
ing influences which critical thought 
can bring to bear upon it. It is un- 
deniable that a number of English 
Jews know very little about the Tal- 
mud and that their children get a very 
inadequate religious education. In 
many quarters orthodoxy has already 
fallen into contempt. The Jew who 
loses his own religion, concludes the 
writer, does not commonly become a 
Christian, but remains (as Sheridan 
put it) ‘‘like the blank leaf between 
the Old and New Testament.’’ 

Mr. Lewis, who is a Jew, and a very 
keen one, replies to Mr. Russell ina 
most interesting manner. There is 
not space to go into everything that 
he says, but his remarks on the 
“‘anglicizing process’’ cannot be omit- 
ted, The Jew, he grants, thoroughly 
identifies himself with England, and 
takes, at any rate at election times, a 
keen and occasionally an intelligent 
interest in politics. On the other 
hand, he continues to regard himself 
as a Jew, although he is not usually 
very observant of the minutiz of his 
religion and only attends synagogue a 
little more regularly than the average 
Christian workman attends church. 
His attachment to his race and creed 
continues, however, to be strong. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the 
happiest hours of a Jew’s life are 
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those spent within his home. Ina 
Jewish home, however humble, intel- 
lectual interests are never entirely 
absent. It is most pathetic to see the 
zeal with which scholars of the Jews’ 
free school, sometimes members of a 
family occupying only one room, will 
struggle with the difficulties of home 
lessons amidst the interruptions of 
crying babies and other household 
distractions. 

James Bryce, M. P., who furnishes 
the preface to this volume, declares 
that the moot questions are discussed 
in the two essays with full knowledge 
and calmness. It is offered to an 
American public in the belief that the 
same questions practically face most 
of our large American cities. 238 pp. 
12mo.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN 
EUROPE. 


It is Prof. Saintsbury’s design to 
furnish young critics with an ‘‘atlas”’ 
of ‘‘the theory and practice of criti- 
cism,’’ such as he himself felt the 
need of when, some thirty years ago, 
he was first ‘‘asked to undertake the 
duties of a critic.’’ Great as the value 
of his book may certainly be, when 
wisely used, we should hesitate to 
commend it to a young critic without 
a very strong warning, both against 
the literary models which Prof. Saints- 
bury’s own writing affords, and 
against the views as to the limitations 
and functions of criticism which he 
holds. 

For good or for evil, all Prof. Saints- 
bury’s qualities find characteristic ex- 
pression in the ‘‘ History of Criticism 
and Literary Taste’’ before us. The 
work is planned on a generous scale. 
Ultimately it will consist of three 
thick volumes, of which the present 
instalment deals with Greece, Rome, 
and the Middle Ages; a second and 
third will continue the tale through 
the Renaissance to modern times. 
Before attempting anything in the 
way of a summary it will be best to 
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follow Prof. Saintsbury himself in set- 
ting down precisely what it is that, 
for the purposes of his treatment, he 
considers as included in the term 
criticism. 

The criticism which will be dealt with 
here is that function of the judgment which 
busies itself with the goodness or badness, 
the success or ill-success, of literature from 
the purely literary point of view. Other 
offices of the critic, real or so-called, will 
occupy us slightly or not at all. 


Prof. Saintsbury has ruled out of 
his inquiry the whole of what he calls 
‘the more transcendental zsthetic.’’ 
He does not discuss the philosophy of 
the beautiful, or the place of art in life 
or in the human ideal, or the psychol- 
ogy of artistic or literary production, 
or the historical origins of art and 
song. Yet on such discussions and 
their result the rightness or wrongness 
of his definition depends. We demur, 
as many would demur, to the hedo- 
nistic way in which it is stated. Doubt- 
less good literature is pleasant, but is 
literature pleasant because it is good ? 
And whose pleasure is the test? Cer- 
tainly not the writer’s, as a psycho- 
logical fact. And if the reader’s, as 
we understand Prof. Saintsbury to 
mean, then what reader’s? Mr. T. E. 
Brown found pleasure in the works of 
Mr. Hall Caine, and so do many 
others. These things cannot be 
thrashed out here. But our point is 
that Prof. Saintsbury has not thrashed 
them out either, and that therefore it 
must be borne in mind throughout his 
book that the whole argument of it is 
colored by an unverified and highly 
disputable definition. The magic of 
words is a thing that no advocate of 
soul in literature will deny ; let us, as 
an antidote to Prof. Saintsbury, con- 
clude with a quotation from a great 
conjuror with words: 

Literature [says Mr. Pater], by finding its 
specific excellence in the absolute corre- 
spondence of the term to its import, will be 
but fulfilling the condition of all artistic 
quality in things everywhere, of all good art. 
Good art, but not necessarily great art: the 
distinction between great art and good art 


depending immediately, as regards litera- 
ture at all events, not on its form, but on its 
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matter. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,’’ surely, is 
greater art than Thackeray's ‘‘ Vanity Fair,”’ 
by the greater dignity of its interests. It is 
on the quality of the matter it informs or 
controls, its compass, its variety, its alliance 
to great ends, or the depth of the note of 
revolt, or the largeness of hope in it, that 
the greatness of literary art depends, as 
‘‘The Divine Comedy,’’ ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
‘*Les Misérables,’’ ‘‘ The English Bible,’’ 
are great art.”’—London Academy. 


LIKE ANOTHER HELEN 
Mr. George Horton’s romance 


stands in a new field and brings an 
almost unknown world in reality be- 
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fore the reader—the world of conflict 
between Greek and Turk. The island 
of Crete seems real and genuine after 
reading this book ; not a mere spot on 
the map. The troubles of this people 
are tragic and pathetic, and they are 
portrayed with rare sympathy and 
genuine power. Mr. Horton employs 
a vivid style that keeps the interest 
alive—many passages are filled with 
delicate poetic feeling, others with a 
quiet, delightful humor. The love of 
the Swedish Lieutenant, Peter Lind- 
bohm, for the Greek girl, Panayota, 


TURNING THE HILT TOWARDS HER FATHER, SHE THREW 
BACK HER HEAD AND CLOSED HER EYES 


From ‘‘ Like Another Helen" 
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THE AMERICAN THOUGHT OF THE TURK, AND LOOKED OUT 


is charmingly told. Things happen 
and the story moves. The characters 
are well conceived and are human and 
convincing. 379 pp. 12mo. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dismissal of Jonathan 
Edwards from the pastorate of the 
First Church of Christ in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, on Friday, June 
22, 1750, was commemorated last year 
and vicariously atoned for by the 


From “ Like Another Helen” 


nineteenth century members ot the 
church by the erection and unveiling 
of a memorial to him within its walls, 
the occasion being made a notable one 
by the distinguished speakers who 
gathered from different parts of old 
New England to give testimony to 
the greatness of the thinker whose 
memory is little more than a name 
beyond the realms of theology and 
philosophy. 

The addresses delivered at the un- 
veiling of the memorial have been 
gathered in a volume by the chair- 


‘ 
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man of the Edwards’ memorial 
committee, Professor H. Norman 
Gardiner, of Smith College, and pro- 
vided with portraits of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and his wife, Sarah Pierrepont, 
together with a picture of the me- 
morial. The volume is in no sense a 
biography of Edwards, or a review of 
his work, but rather a collection of 
essays on certain aspects of his life, 
his activity, his writings and his in- 
fluence. It furnishes collateral reading 
to his works, a knowledge of which 
most of these writers presuppose, but 
even the benighted layman can safely 
venture into these pages for a better 
knowledge and a truer understanding 
of the importance and significance of 
this truly great American in the de- 
velopment of American thought. 

The contents of the book fall readily 
into three categories—four essays on 
the man as thinker and theologian ; a 
paper on his life and activity in North- 
ampton, largely biographical, by his 
latest successor in the pastorate of the 
Northampton Church; and ‘‘ Greet- 
ings’’ from Yale University, whose 
president he was for too short a time to 
impress his personality upon its policies 
and future, and from Princeton. 

The four essays, which are of per- 
manent value, deal with ‘‘ The Place 
of Edwards in History,’’ by Rev. 
Alexander V. G. Allen, ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of Edwards on the Spiritual 
Life of New England,’’ by Rev. Egbert 
C. Smyth, D. D., ‘‘ The Significance 
of Edwards To-day,’’ by Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D. D., and ‘‘ The Early 
Idealism of Edwards,’’ by the editor 
of the volume, Professor Gardiner, 
whose address was, however, not 
read at the memorial meeting, but 
delivered before students at Wellesley 
and Smith Colleges. It is reprinted 
here by request, and with reason, for 
it fills a gap left by the other three 
writers, in furnishing, at least in a 
measure, an estimate of Edwards’ 
importance as a philosopher. The 
addresses are not the indiscriminate 
eulogies usual on occasions like the one 
that called them forth, but serious at- 
tempts at a just estimate of the man— 
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what we have come to call ‘‘ apprecia- 
tions.’’ 

The book, like the works of its sub- 
ject himself, must not be read liter- 
ally, but logically, sympathetically, 
and, if possible, receptively. It is 
rarely suggestive, for its authors cover 
a wide field. In conclusion, we bor- 
row from Dr. Gordon’s paper the fol- 
lowing passage, than which no better 
ending for this review could be found: 

We treat Edwards ill and not well when 
we set the same value upon his worst that 
we do upon his best. We injure a mighty 
character and embarrass an elemental spirit- 
ual force when we deny to Edwards’ idea of 
the absoluteness of God’s full expression in 
the absoluteness of God’s love for man. 
Homer is read to day with greater zest than 
ever. Nothing could be sweeter, saner or 
more refreshing than his humanity as it 
appears in the Odyssey. Nothing could be 
much more revolting than his divinity. 
The gods of Homer have passed into mythol- 
ogy; his men and women still inherit the 
earth; they are permanent, living, heroic 
and beautiful realities. The reverse of this 
process has taken place with Edwards. 
Nothing could be sublimer than his con- 
ception of God at its best; nothing could be 
more incredible than the treatment to which 
he subjects the race under God. His theol- 
ogy is living, powerful; it is bound to be- 
come in the coming century a new and a 
profounder influence ; his anthropology has 
become a mythology. 168 pp. I2mo. *_ 

A.S. v. W.in N. Y. Mail and Ex- 


press. 


JEAN-PAUL MARAT. 


This isa new work by Ernest Belfort 
Bax, author of several works on phi- 
losophy and socialism. The title is 
likely to be something of a surprise to 
the general public, inasmuch as the 
character of Marat has been believed 
for rather more than a hundred years 
to be the incarnation of all that was 
devilish in the French Revolution. 
Few, perhaps, have stopped to think 
how far this impression may be due 
to the efforts of politicians strongly 
opposed to democratic institutions 
to discredit all the revolutionists of 
the Reign of Terror. The present 
writer has endeavored to present what 
he believes to be the true Marat, 
without prejudice or favor; and 
whether one agrees with his view or 
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not, the work cannot fail to be inter- 
esting and valuable to the student of 
history. 

The principle on which the author 
has conducted his investigations is 
indicated quite clearly inthe opening 
paragraph of the preface, which reads, 
in part, as follows : 

_ “As being perhaps the best abused man 
in modern history, the ‘People’s Friend’ 
has always exercised a fascination ovgr the 


writer of this volume. The verdict of the 
‘world’ on a public character, as well as on 


From “‘ Huldreich Zwingli "’ 


moral worth in general and its opposite, 
like the public opinion of the ‘world’ on 
other matters, represents only too often the 
verdict or the opinion of class prejudice and 
ignorance. It is, in fact, a fairly safe plan 
to ascertain for one’s self ‘what most 
people think’ on such questions, and then 
assume the opposite to be true. The result 
is a good working hypothesis, which re- 
mains, of course, to be possibly modified 
or even abandoned by subsequent investi- 
gation, but which is generally the nearest 
approach to truth we can make in the ab- 
sence of the requisite knowledge for form- 
ing an unbiased judgment. Acting on this 
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principle, the very extravagance of abuse 
with which Marat has been assailed sug- 
gested to me the probability that an excep- 
tionally noble and disinterested character 
lay behind it. Modern research on the 
subject of the French Revolution has cer- 
tainly more than justified this assumption. 
The old legend of ‘the monster Marat’ has 
been so completely blown to the winds that 
any historian who attempted to resuscitate 
it nowadays wouldassuredly put himself out 
of court with all serious students of the 
French Revolution.”’ 


Besides the preface, there is an intro- 
duction mainly given up to a general 
survey of the conditions under which 
the subject of the biography lived; 
and the review of the eighteenth cen- 
tury given herein is worth reading, 
if nothing else in the book were. 

After having sketched the kind of 
world in which Marat lived and 
worked, the author goes on to the biog- 
raphy proper. After telling some- 
thing of the man’s early life and ca- 
reer, he devotes one chapter to his 
work as a man of science. 

Chapters are devoted to Marat as a 
political writer, to Marat as a political 
power, to Marat as lover and husband. 
In the last named chapter Mr. Bax 
flatly calls Carlyle a liar and a pan- 
derer to class hatred. Possibly Car- 
lyle was not all that he might be as an 
unprejudiced historian, but this is 
rather strong language. Still, the fact 
remains that either Carlyle was wrong 
or Marat was a fiend incarnate, and 
after mature consideration of the pic- 
ture of him offered in this book the 
reader may judge for himself which 
estimate is likely to be the truer. 

It is impossible, of course, to ex- 
plain away the horrors of the French 
Revolution, or to deny that Marat was 
largely responsible for them. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 
times were turbulent, and the enemy 
which the. Three were obliged to fight 
was, according to their idea, a hydra- 
headed and savage monster ; also they 
had suffered much from it in times 
past. The book is worth the reading, 
not only of students of history and 
political economy, but of statesmen 
and politicians. 353 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.— Washington Times. 
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THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


The attempts made in contemporary 
fiction to shoot folly as it flies are 
commonly unsuccessful because the 
novelist is apt to choose the wrong 
weapon. Nothing could be drearier 
than these blundering attacks upon 
the foibles of fashionable society in 
which every matron is a scheming 
harpy, and her efforts to marry her 
daughter to a titled scamp are only 
frustrated through the genius of a 
penniless Adonis without a drop of 
blue blood in his veins. Miss Glyn 
is wiser. She knows all about the 
‘marriage market ;’’ she has observed 
bad manners in high places; she can 
paint the nobleman who is ‘‘a sad 
dog,’’ and the countess who is ‘‘a 
cat,’’ withconsummate precision. But 
she seems to say to herself: ‘‘ Why 
grow hysterical over these things? 
Why not treat them lightly, deftly, 
even joyously ?’’ She does it, and 
‘“The Visits of Elizabeth’’ is ac- 
cordingly a boon. 

‘*It was perhaps a fortunate thing 
for Elizabeth,’’ she begins, ‘‘ that her 
ancestors went back to the Conquest, 
and that she numbered at least two 
Countesses and a Duchess among her 
relatives. Her father had died some 
years ago, and, her mother being an 
invalid, she had lived a good deal 
abroad. But, at about seventeen, 
Elizabeth began to pay visits among 
her kinsfolk.’’ She carried with her 
a charm of feature much greater, we 
gather from the text, than that dis- 
played by the frontispiece portrait, 
pretty though that is. 

At Nazeby Hall, her first stopping 
place, she enormously enjoyed her 
dinner, though she was also sorely 
puzzled. 

We would like to linger at Hazeldene 
Court, where Lady Bobby ‘‘ amused 
herself from her bedroom window by 
shooting at rabbits just beyond the 
wire fence of the lawn with a rook 
rifle ; she did not hit any rabbits, but 
she got a gardener in the leg, and the 
man avas very angry, and bled a great 
deal, and had to be taken away, and 
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I think it was very careless of her, 
don’t you?’’ But the French visit 
impends. Tremendous things hap- 

ned at the Chateau. Victorine, the 
eldest daughter of the house, still un- 
married, was ‘‘a big dump, with a 
shiny complexion,’’ and then the 
French maid became outrageous. 
However, there were compensating 
joys. First the Vicomte fell in love 
with Elizabeth, and then the Marquis 
followed his example. There were 
glorious hcurs on a yacht in the Seine, 
there were fairs, and balls, and din- 
ners, and life seemed altogether so gay 
that the letters fairly bubble. 

There is a great deal of the truest and 
liveliest observation in these French 
chapters. Sometimes, however, the 
contrast between Elizabeth’s innocence 
and the dubious episodes she relates, 
all unconscious of their significance, 
is more vivid than is necessary. Miss 
Glyn could have drawn her little satire 
without the introduction of tints that 
add nothing important to the picture, 
and in the same world with Elizabeth’s 
girlish purity, leave a bad taste in the 
mouth. Itispleasanttohavethe young 
traveler leave the Chateau, after wit- 
nessing Victorine’s betrothal, and re- 
turn to England, where her own fate 
is soon after decided. Before she 
reaches that, however, she gives us 
an inimitable picture of Lady Theo- 
dosia, of Retby, with her mixed parties 
of lords and commoners—‘‘ I give ’em 
plenty to eat and drink, and they draw 
for partners, and all go home as happy 
as possible, feeling there has been 
no favoritism !’’—and there are some 
amusing types, most amusingly 
sketched, in the letters from Carriston 
Towers and Chevenix Castle. It is 
at Foljambe Place that Elizabeth 
writes her last letters, and sends her 
mamma the news that we feel from 
the beginning is surely coming to 
comfort that lady’s soul. 

The quotations we have made are 
doubtless sufficient to indicate the 
vivacious spirit in which this book is 
written. But it is necessary to read it 
throughout to appreciate the art with 
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which Miss Glyn has realized her 
heroine. Satirizing with one hand the 
fashionable society into which the girl 
is plunged, with the other she shows 
forth so much candid mirth, so much 
harmless gayety, so much natural 
maidenly sweetness and fun in Eliza- 
beth herself, that one inevitably thinks 
first of her charm and only later of 
the satire. It is a clever book. 321 
pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Tribune. 


OBIPUZART 


The Rev. William Bright, D. D., died at 
Oxford, England, March 5. He was born 
in 1824. 

Canon William Bright was educated at 
Rugby and University College. Having 
been ordained, he became theological tutor 
in Trinity College, Glenalmond, in 1851. 
There he remained until 1859, when he was 
appointed tutor of his old Oxford College. 
Among his works were ‘‘A History of the 
Church from the Edict of Milan to the 
Council of Chalcedon,’’ a Latin version of 
the Prayer Book, reprints of various writings 
of Eusebius’ Athanasius and St. Augustine, 
‘‘Tona and Other Verses,’’ ‘‘ The Roman 
See in the Early Church,”’ etce.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Among the victims of the ill-fated “ Rio 
Janeiro,’’ that went down in the harbor of 
San Francisco on February 22, was Rounse- 
velle Wildman, who was returning home on 
leave of absence from Hong Kong, where 
he was our Consul-General. He was born in 
Batavia, N. Y. After graduating at Syra- 
cuse University he went to Boise City and 
became editor of the Statesman, a Republi- 
can newspaper. In 1889 he was appointed 
consul at Singapore and later to Barmen, 
Germany. He represented the Straits Set- 
tlements and Borneo at the World’s Fair 
and in 1894 became editor of the Overland 
Monthly, leaving that in 1897 to become 
consul at Hong Kong. He published “ The 
Missions of California’’ in 1896; ‘‘ Tales of 
the Malayan Coast’’ in 1899; ‘‘As Talked 
in the Sanctum ’’ and “ China’s Open Door’”’ 
in 1900.—Publishers’ Weekly. 





Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author and preacher, 
whose fame rested on his books for boys 
and his composition ‘‘ Spartacus to the Glad- 
iators,’’ which nearly every schoolboy has 
learned at some time, died at Harpswell, 
Me., March 17, in his eighty-eighth year. 
In 1855 he became chaplain of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, and continued as 
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such until 1865. It was about this time that 
Mr. Kellogg began to lecture and also to 
write. With few exceptions his writing was 
for boys, and although he had not written 
many of them in the last twenty years, 
nearly every one of two or three dozen is 
to be found in many of the big city libra- 
ries. The first series of books which he 
wrote was called ‘‘ The Elm Island Stories,’’ 
the first of which was written about 1868. 
They all had attractive titles, such as ‘‘ Lion 
Ben of Elm Island,’’ ‘‘ Charlie Bell, the Waif 
of Elm Island,’’ ‘‘ The Ark of Elm Island,’’ 
‘*The Boy Farmers of Elm Island,’’ and so 
on. Then came the ‘‘ Forest Glen ’”’ series. 
comprising ‘‘Sowed by the Wind,’’ ‘‘ Wolf 
Run’’ and “ Brought to the Front.’’ The 
next series was the ‘‘ Pleasant Cove”’ series. 
After that came the ‘‘ Whispering Pine’’ 
series. The ‘‘ Forest Glen’’ series com- 
prised ‘‘The Mission of Black Rifle, or on 
the Trail ;’’ ‘‘ Forest Glen, or the Mohawk’s 
Friendship ;”’ ‘‘ Burying the Hatchet, or the 
Young Brave of the Delawares.’’ From 1877 
to 1883 were published the books of the 
‘Good Old Times’’ series. These stories 
were all of the adventures and hardships of 
young pioneers—and old pioneers, too—and 
their fights with Indians while building 
houses in the wilderness. Throughout them 
all there was nothing of the Dare-Devil- 
Dick-the-daring-fighter-of-the-Rockiesstyle. 
On the other hand, no boy ever found in 
Mr. Kellogg's books an over abundance of 
indiscriminate piety or ‘‘ goody-goody’”’ 
stuff. _That was what made them good from 
the viewpoint of their boy readers. They 
were full of action. No character in them 
ever gave a lecture on the way to roast a 
pig knuckle in a lump of clay ; he went and 
roasted it while you looked on, so to speak, 
and when the roast was finished you smacked 
your lips. That quality of the books was 
what made a man who works in a library in 
this city say: ‘‘That man was a juvenile 
Fenimore Cooper. And what a lot of fun 
we have had from reading his books 
and those of men who wrote like him— 
‘Oliver Optic’ and Horatio Alger!’’ Mr. 
Kellogg’s ‘‘ Spartacus to the Gladiators,’’ is 
a piece of eloquence which isn’t heard often 
in the schools nowadays, but you can find it 
in Epes Sargent’s ‘‘Standard Speaker.’’ 
He who went to the ‘district school,’’ or 
even the city school ten or fifteen years ago 
will remember well the lines: ‘‘ Ve call 
ime chief; and ye do well to call him chief 
who for twelve long years has met upon the 
arena every shape of man or beast the broad 
empire of Rome could furnish, and who 
never yet lowered his arm. If there be any 
among you who can say that ever in public 
fight or private brawl my actions did belie 
iny tongue, let him stand up and say it. If 
there be three in all your company dare face 
me on the bloody sands, let them come 
forth. And yet I was not always thus,’’ and 
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so on. It seems that for some reason 
Mr. Kellogg didn’t enjoy many pecuniary 
fruits from the popularity of his books. The 
failure of a publishing house in which he 
was interested has been mentioned as a 
cause of this. His recent years were passed 
in straitened circumstances.—JV. Y. Sun. 


ASKED AND 
AWN ILED 


W. L. 

Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Maxim of Wisdom ”’ may 
be found in his speech at the ‘‘ Whitefriar’s 
Banquet,’’ London, England, reprinted from 
the London 7Jelegraph in the Philadelphia 
Record of July 3, 1899. 


E. L. T. 

Asks the author of the lines on the ‘‘ Loco- 
motive Engineer’s Death,’’ the first of which 
reads :— 

‘* No more along the silent night 
Shall roll the thunder of his wheels, 
For now he marks no signal light, 
No tremor of the lever feels ; 
No more for him that iron breast 
Shall throb with notes of giant force ; 

Its sable front in love is dressed, 

And black death follows in its course.”’ 


CONCERNING THE AUTHORS’ 
CALENDAR. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 

Dear Sir :—I write to ask if you are 
going to discontinue publishing in 
Book News ‘‘ The Monthly Calen- 
dar,’’ in which you gave a list of 
birthdays of thirty writers and titles 
of several of their books. I hope you 
have not given it up, as I have found 
it instructive and have heard very 
complimentary comments upon it. 

Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


[If there are any other subscribers who 
wish the ‘‘ Authors’ Calendar’ continued, 
please send a card to Book NEws signifying 
your desire. 

Will say for the benefit of our numerous 
new subscribers that the ‘‘ Authors’ Calen- 
dar’’ gave each month, after the date of 
some prominent writer’s birth, the year 
and place of nativity and his or her three 


most important works. ] 
EDITOR. 
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NEW BOOK, 


| BIOGRAPHY AND 
(\ REMINISCENCES 


ABRAHAM [INCOLN. By Joseph 
H. Choate. This is the authorized 
version of the inaugural address de- 
livered by the American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution on November 13, 
Ig00. It is a consummate eulogy of the 
martyred President, a noble defense of 
Democracy, and is to be commended to 
patriotic Americans. 38 pp. 18mo—Liter- 
ary Era. 


EUGENE FIELD. Mr. Francis Wilson pro- 
vides an introductory note which sketches 
Field’s habits. This is followed by a 
reprint of Field’s ‘‘auto-analysis,” and 
one in black letter of his tale, ‘‘How One 
Friar Met the Devil and Two Pursued 
Him.” With portrait. 37 pp. 16mo. 


FATHER HECKER. By Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. This brief biography of Father 
Hecker devotes the first half of the volume 
to the spiritual development of this Catho- 
lic divine, and the last half to his work in 
organizing the preaching order for which 
he is known. The Beacon Biographies of 
Eminent Americans. With portrait. 157 
pp. 32mo. 


First STUDIES IN Music BI0GRAPHY. 
By Thomas Tapper. Lives of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Wagner 
are given here with fragments of music, a 
tabular review of each life, and questions 
forexamination. While the work is drawn 
from ordinary sources and makes no special 
pretense, it brings together information on 
the subject not readily accessible outside 
of the important books of reference on 
music. Illustrated. 316 pp. 12mo. 


FouR GREAT VENETIANS. An account of 
the lives and works of Giorgione, Titian, 
Tintoretto and Il Veronese. By Frank 
Preston Stearns, author of ‘“‘ Life of Tin- 
toretto,’’ etc. To make clear the influence 
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NEW EDITION} 


surrounding these great painters and to 
explain the trend of their genius along 
certain lines, the author has included an 
introductory chapter, attributing the tardy 
artistic awakening of Venice to her isolated 
position and the rigorous laws and customs 
which opposed innovations and discouraged 
her craftsmen from journeying into the 
world for instruction and inspiration. He 
gives the credit for the wonderfully rich 
and beautiful colorings which finally be- 
came characteristic of Venetian art, to the 
fact that the city had long been noted for 
its beautiful work in stained glass. Brief 
sketches of the life and works of Vivarin 
and the Bellini show the ready appreciation 
given to the new and vigorous Italian school 
which at last attained ascendancy over the 
insipid, Mosaic-like Byzantine form of 
painting. Illustrated. 376 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


JEAN-PaulL MARAT, THE PEOPLE’S 
FRIEND. By Ernest Belfort Bax, author of 
‘*Ethics of Socialism,’’ ete. With illustra- 
tions. 353 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 

See review. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN ALBERT 
Broapus. By Archibald Thomas Robert- 
son. John Albert Broadus (1827-1895), 
youngest son of Col. Major Edmund 
Broadus, a prominent Whig of Culpepper 
County, Virginia, educated at the University 
of Virginia, became a Baptist clergyman in 
1851, and was for many years conspicuous 
in the denomination. He died the presi- 
dent of the theological seminary estab- 
lished in Louisville for the Southern Church 
in 1871. His life is told in great measure in 
his own letters. With portrait. 462 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


PETER COOPER. By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond. Mr. Raymond, known for many 
years as one of the leading authorities in 
mining literature in this country, has writ- 
ten this brief life with the aid of Mr. 
Cooper’s family and his own knowledge, 
having enjoyed some degree of intimacy 
with Peter Cooper as professional adviser 
and traveling companion, also as consulting 
engineer of the firm of Cooper and Hewitt 
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and manager of a department in the Cooper 
Union. The ancestry, boyhood, business, 
inventions, and first locomotive of Cooper 
fill half the book, and Peter Cooper’s rela- 
tion with municipal affairs, Cooper Union, 
and national politics the other half. The 
Riverside Biographical Series, With por- 
trait. log pp. 16mo. 


SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 1644- 
1658. Collected and edited by Charles L,. 
Stainer, M. A. In this collection of 
speeches, the author has endeavored in the 
first place to include early speeches of 
Cromwell’s life in order to givea more com- 
plete picture; and, in the second place, to 
compile a text accurate as nearly as pos- 
sible. Where speeches are known only in 
substance, they are however given. The 
speeches are presented without comment 
or explanation with reference to their 
source, whether manuscript or otherwise, 
notes going into the question of origin in 
great detail. With portrait. 492 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Henry Childs 
Merwin. Mr. Merwin, who is known by 
many magazine articles and essays, has in 
this brief life reviewed Jefferson’s character 
and personal acts, rather than his career. 
It insists on somewhat stronger adherence 
to the claims of the Union as Jefferson’s 
doctrine than circumstances warrant, and is 
throughout written from the standpoint 
of an admirer in Jefferson’s creed, which 
rested on inflexible confidence in the 
people. The Riverside Biographical Series. 
With portrait. 164 pp. 16mo. 


WILLIAM PENN. By George Hodges. 
Professor George Hodges has for many years 
held a chair in the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Cambridge. With- 
out making any special investigation, the 
work describes William Penn’s life and 
career sympathetically. An apologetic atti- 
tude is taken with reference to his connec- 
tion with James II., though Penn’s fault in 
his dealings with reference to the prisoners 
after the Monmouth Rebellion is frankly 
accepted. The Riverside Biographical 
Series. With portrait. 140 pp. 16mo. 
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MUSHROOM BOOK, THE. A popular guide 
to the identification and study of our com- 
moner fungi, with special emphasis on the 
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edible varieties. By Nina L. Marshall. This 
is a practical and popular book on the com- 
moner ‘species of fungi, enabling the un- 
scientific reader to identify the edible and 
poisonous varieties, and forming a sort of 
first book for their study. The author is a 
teacher of botany, and she has produced a 
very clear, interesting and valuable volume; 
she has also had the assistance of several 
well-known authorities on the subject, so 
that with the many plates in color and the 
hundred line-drawings and half-tones from 
photographs, the volume must take its place 
as the only reliable and standard popular 
guide at areasonable price. 167 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—Literary Era. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


By L. T. Meade, 
Illus- 
I2mo. 


BAD LITTLE HANNAH. 
author of ‘‘A Heart of Gold,’’ etc. 
trated by Gordon Browne. 312 pp. 


LITTLE MOTHER TO THE OTHERS, A. By 
L. T. Meade, author of ‘‘ A Heart of Gold,” 
etc. Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas Smith, writing 
under the name of Lillie T. Meade, has since 
1875 published nearly sixty child stories. 
These are both stories of English girl life 
with a constant ripple of conversation. With 
illustrations by Fred Barnard. 294 pp. 
I2mo. 


E1sa’s LITTLE Boys. By Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, author of ‘‘ Britomart,” etc. This 
novel for girls opens in a German boarding 
school where a little English girl is not having 
avery good time, the book opening with 
‘*the sound of subdued snoring ’’ which she 
hears from ‘‘an American girl,’’ Daisy Bar- 
clay, ‘‘ who was as lazy in the morning as 
Elsa was alert.’’ The book ends with a pro- 
posal froma nice young man, and presents 
a combination of English and German sen- 
timent. With originalillustrations. 234 pp- 
I2mo. 


MOTHER STORIES. By Maud Lindsay. 
Simple stories intended to embody ‘‘some 
of the truths of Froebel’s ‘ Mother Play.’” 
Each story is preceded by a motto in rhyme 
from the author. The subjects of the stories 
follow the cycle of gifts and the description 
of animal life marked out by Froebel. They 
cover, consequently, morals, nature and 
social duties in their various relations. Each 
story would take about six or eight minutes 
in the telling. They are illustrated by pic 
tures in which the desire to produce a cer- 
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tain effect of dark picturesque tone has in- 
terfered somewhat with the ease with which 
a child would catch the subject Written 
with much love for the work and without 
much literary facility. 182 pp. 12mo. 
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EvERY WOMAN HER Own COOK. A com- 
plete guide for housewives. By Marion 
Harland. Illustrated. 644 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


FAVORITE FoopD OF FAMOUS FOLK. A re- 
print of the contribution made by various 
American authors to a fair of the ladies of 
the Guild of St. James’ Parish Church in 
Louisville, Ky., each author furnishing the 
recipe for a dish which agreed with his or 
her digestion, though this is sometimes 
vouched for, as in the case of the late 
Frances E. Willard, by a private secretary. 
This sight draft on the time of American 
authors has been honored by thirty-one. 
With frontispiece. 86 pp. 12mo. 
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HAMLET. A tragedy. By William Shakes- 
speare. The E. H. Sothern acting version. 
The text of Hamlet as presented by Mr. 
Sothern with illustrations. -136 pp. 12mo. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. By Ber- 
natd Shaw, Being the third volume of his 
collected plays. For audacity and brilliancy, 
for recklessness and impudence, there is but 
one Bernard Shaw. His last book, ‘‘ Plays, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant,’’ was a delight to 
the intellectual, a mockery to the brainless, 
a confusion to those who, having brains, 
cannot use them. The present volume is 
even more fascinating than its predecessor. 
The new collection includes ‘‘The Devil’s 
Disciple,’ ‘‘Czesar and Cleopatra,’’ and 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” a 
clever bit of work. This volume is not edi- 
fying, but it is entertaining; and what is 
more, if you have never read a play, or if, 
having read one, you regretted the effort, 
the present volume will be a revelation. 
315 pp. 12mo.—Aaltimore Sun. 


WEBER AND FIELDS. A pictorial souvenir. 
Devoted principally to reproductions of the 
feminine vaudeville produced at Weber and 
Fields’, with some men included. Illus- 
trated. Paper. Quarto. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPETITION. 
Being a series of articles resulting from an 
investigation made by the 7imes, London. 
Composed of authoritative articles which 
describe with remarkable clearness how 
completely American manufacturing and 
engineering enterprises are taking the lead 
over all the nations of the earth, especially 
over Great Britain. 137 pp. I2mo. 


BUSINESS Law. A text-book for schools 
and colleges. By Thomas Raeburn White, 
B. Ll. With an introduction by Roland P. 
Falkner, Ph. D. The object of this book is 
to present the elementary principles of law 
relating to the more common business trans- 
actions in a style so clear and free from 
technicality that they can be readily under- 
stood by persons unused to legal phrase- 
ology. 353 pp- Indexed. 12mo.—Pahila- 
delphia Record 


CHAPTERS ON THE THEORY AND HISTORY 
OF BANKING. By Charles F. Dunbar. Ed- 
ited by O. M. W. Sprague. Originally pub- 
lished in 1891, though eight of the chapters 
were printed in 1885, for the use of classes 
in the University of which the late Charles 
F. Dunbar wasa professor. The author was 
at the time of his death actively engaged in 
its revision. Such material as was ready 
for publication has been incorporated and 
the rest revised by the editor, an instructor 
in economics in the same university. Sec- 
ond edition. 252 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


How DEPARTMENT STORES ARE CARRIED 
On. By W B. Phillips. The author writes 
from several years’ practical experience, 
having been closely identified with the 
policy adopted, and with all the details of 
system employed, in running one of the 
largest department stores in the United 
States. His chapters give in detail an 
account of the management, the system, 
advertising, the buying organization, receiv- 
ing goods, taking care of stock, serving cus- 
tomers, making out checks, cash office, the 
mail-order business, filing correspondence, 
special orders, keeping employees’ time, 
employing help, paying wages, etc. 140 pp. 
18mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY AND Hy- 
GIENE FOR LOWER GRAMMAR GRADES. By 
Winfield S. Hall, Ph. D., and Jeannette 
Winter Hall. New Century Series of Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Hygiene. 181 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


NEW CENTURY PRIMER OF HYGIENE, 
THE. For fourth year pupils. By Jean- 
nette Winter Hall. These books are most 
attractive in appearance and in subject- 
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matter. Commencing with a few brief 
object-lessons in general physiology, they 
proceed to the consideration of the human 
body. The language used is free from tech- 
nical terms and readily comprehensible by 
the child, while familiar facts are used to 
exemplify the principles discussed. The 
illustrations are numerous, consisting both 
of anatomical diagrams and attractive pic- 
tures closely related to the subjects treated. 
New Century Series of Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene. 154 pp. I2mo. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADE- 
MIES. By I. C. McNeill and S. A. Lynch. 
This book is the outgrowth of experience 
and observation in teaching English to be- 
ginners. A number of selections are given 
from the leading authors, and this number 
has been restricted to allow of careful and 
thorough study of the meaning and forms 
of expression employed. The selections 
chosen represent the principal forms both 
of prose and poetry. Illustrated. 376 pp. 
I2mo. 


OEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES, THE. 
Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earle. In this 
edition of the ‘‘Oedipus Tyrannus,’’ the 
text has been carefully collated with all 
standard versions, and represents as nearly 
as possible the exact words of Sophocles. 
An introduction discusses the plot of the 
play and the earlier phases of the legend of 
Oedipus, and deals also with the characters 
of the play and the question of its date. 
The commentary gives constant attention 
to the development of the plot, while 
numerous citations of parallel passages are 
made, both from Sophocles and from other 
authors. 330pp. Indexed. 12mo.—W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


PuBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER, THE. Com- 
piled by F. Warre Cornish, M. A. Compiled 
for the use of English preparatory schools, 
or as they are called in England, ‘‘ public 
schools,’’ ranging through all phases, princi- 
pally given to verse, but containing less 
prose than is usual, though Bright, Burke, 
Canning, Pitt, Cox, Disraeli, Fox, Grattan, 
Macaulay, Milton and others are included. 
The only Americans quoted are Lincoln and 
Webster. Extracts for declamation are pre- 
sented also from French, German, Greek 
and Italian classics. 570 pp. 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR, A. For the use of 
colleges and schools. By Samuel Garner. 
Ph. D. In view of the constantly grow- 
ing importance of the relations with our 
Spanish-speaking possessions and neigh- 
bors, a book such as this, which will equip 


the student thoroughly with an accurate 
and ready knowledge of the language, both 
for reading and conversation, is an essential 
in all schools. The method of instruction is 
that successfully employed by the author 
in his classes at the Naval Academy. This 
makes the grammar a practical working 
text-book. Its simplicity and clearness of 
presentation are noteworthy, and it contains 
all the essentials of syntax without entering 
into theoretical or abstruse questions. It 
gives constant drill in sentence-building, as 
well as ample practice in memorizing illus- 
trative Spanish sentences. 415 pp. 1I2mo. 
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HISTORICAL NOVEL AND OTHER EsSays, 
THE. By Brander Matthews. The author’s 
keen and illuminative insight into the per- 
sonality of writers and into questions of 
literature appears at its best in this series of 
essays on literary subjects, both general and 
personal in character. His discussion of 
‘“‘The Historical Novel,’’ of ‘‘ Romance 
against Romanticism,’’ and of ‘‘ The Study 
of Fiction ’’ will be found of the first interest 
and value to the student of fiction. A rare 
sympathy with the spirit of the author is 
shown in ‘‘ Alphonse Daudet,’’ as well as in 
the essay, ‘‘On a Novel of Thackeray’s.” 
321 pp. 12mo0.—ZLiterary Era. 


JEw In Lonpon, THE. A study of racial 
character and present-day conditions. By 
C. Russell, B. A., and H. S. Lewis, M.A. 
With an introduction by Canon Barnett, and 
a preface by the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
M. P. With a new map, specially made for 
this volume, by Geo. E. Arkell. 238 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 
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ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF ETIQUETTE. What to 
write, what to wear, what to do, what to say. 
A book of manners for every day use. By 
Emily Holt. Books of this kind will never 
lose their usefulness. Miss Holt’s addition to 
the respectable number of them published 
in this country is extremely business-like, 
concise and clear. It is also free from the 
snobbery that often disfigures other works 
devoted to the same subject. Good man- 
ners add to the grace and beauty of life; 
‘‘good form’’ is the codification of the 
manners that usage has found to be good. 
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These rules are universal among Anglo- 
Saxons, because adherence to them pre- 
vents confusion, and smoothes the wheels 
of social intercourse. The timid newcomer 
may find here the A B C of etiquette ; 
those well-versed in its rules will not turn in 
yain to Miss Holt for guidance in unusual 
situations. Augmented by nine half-tone 
illustrations. 442 pp. Indexed. I2mo.— 
N.Y. Mail and Express. 
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ACCORDING TO PLATO. By F. Frankfort 
Moore, author of ‘‘The Jessamy Bride,’ 
etc. A satire on London life, London letters, 
and London love in the form of a novel. 
337 pp- 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. A romance. By 
Robert W. Chambers, author of ‘‘ Lorraine,”’ 
etc. This romance, now in its third edition, 
first appeared in 1898 and is one of a series 
of three novels written by the author on 
the Franco-Prussian War, of which this, the 
last written but the second in the order of 
time, deals with the period of the conflict 
covering the siege of Paris. Stokes’ 
Library of Fiction. 342 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


BORN TO SERVE. By Charles M. Sheldon, 
author of ‘‘In His Steps,’’ etc. The Rev. 
Mr. Charles M. Sheldon, who has come into 
public notice by his editing of a daily fora 
week and other similar efforts, says in his 
preface: ‘‘ This little story was written for 
the purpose of calling attention to a real 
question, not with any expectation of furn- 
ishing a complete solution of the problem.”’ 
““Woman’s work,’’ its object and its condi- 
tions, are apparently the problem to which 
Mr. Sheldon has addressed himself. 246 pp. 
I2mo. 


CALLING OF THE APOSTLE, THE. By Zep- 
hine Humphrey. Seven short stories of 
which the first, which has given the title to 
the work, appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The second is “A Race of Aristocrats,’’ a 
story; and the other five stories of child- 
life, ‘ The Pleasures of Charity,’’ ‘‘ The Ills 
That Flesh is Heir To,’’ ‘‘The Happy 
Farmer.’ ‘‘The Spirit of Democracy,’’ 
“The Voice of the Muse.’’ 83 pp. 1I2mo. 


CrimsoON WEED, THE. By Christopher 
St. John. The author has a fluent style, 
considerable imaginative power, and a 
nervous intensity that will hold the atten- 
tion of his readers throughout the course 
of the narrative. His story is founded on 
man’s selfishness and woman's weakness. 
In his more youthful years Gilbert Otway, 
an artist, and already possessor of a wife 
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and family, has met a beautiful, passionate 
Italian girl, one of the distinguished 
Rabucca family, and has caused her to sac- 
rifice her good name and run away with 
him. Subsequently he basely deserts her, 
and, returning to England, rejoins his wife 
and family. This constitutes the prologue 
of the story, and the after chapters deal 
with the desire of the bastard son to avenge 
his mother’s treatment, and to inflict pun- 
ishment on his unworthy father. 335 pp. 
12mo.— London Publishers’ Circular. 


Curtous CAREER OF RODERICK CAMP- 
BELL, THE. By Jean N. Mclllwraith. Illu- 
strated. 287 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 


DEvI1L’s PLOUGH, THE. The romantic 
history of a soul conflict. By Anna 
Farquhar, author of ‘‘ Her Boston Experi- 
ences,’’ etc. This is a tale of the eternal 
struggle between good and evil in the human 
heart. The scene is laid in France under 
the regency of Anne of Austria, and the 
rule of Mazarin, mostly at court. A priest 
—a Jesuit—is the hero of this inward 
struggle. With a frontispiece in color by 
Frank T. Merrill. 342 pp. 12mo.—WJ. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


FOREST SCHOOLMASTER, THE. By Peter 
Rosegger. Authorized translation by 
Francis E. Skinner. This is a strange, 
sweet tale showing how an isolated village 
community was regenerated and civilized 
by the work of one man. The guiding 
principles of his life are resignation and 
renunciation, and his dignified and loving 
persdnality is revealed through the medium 
of his memoirs and journals. 333 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


HEIRESS OF THE FOREST, THE. A 
romance of Old Anjou. By Eleanor C. 
Price, author of ‘‘ Brown Robin,’’ etc. Miss 
Price has accomplished rather a difficult 
task in this novel. She had managed to 
carry the reader’s mind back some two 
hundred years, and to interest him in the 
doings of a number of people with whom 
for the most part he can. have little 
sympathy. This is mainly brought about 
by a simple unaffected style, and some 
earnestness of expression Several of the 
characters also are depicted with consider- 
able skill, and the tone of the French sur- 
roundings is admirably sustained. 382 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


HONOR OF THIEVES. A novel. ByC. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne, author of ‘‘The New 
Eden,’’ etc. Republication in cheap form 
of a story which first eppeared in 1895. It 
opens in London, deals with the edge of 
society, and has scenes on the Florida 
coast, to which much of the story is 
devoted. Idle Hour Series. 303 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 
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IMPORTED BRIDEGROOM, AND OTHER 
STORIES OF THE NEW YORK GHETTO, THE. 
By Abraham Cahan. Fives stories of Jewish 
life in New York, which first appeared in 
1898. They are closely studied from per- 
sonal observation, and show a minute ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish immigrant from 
east Europe. Riverside Paper Series. 256 
pp. I2mo. 


IN SPITE OF FOES; OR, TEN YEARS’ 
TRIAL. By General Charles King, U.S. V., 
author of ‘‘A Tame _ Surrender,’’ ete. 
The hero of this story is a young 
officer who is wrongfully dismissed from 
the army through the enmity of his bat- 
tery captain. The story deals mainly with 
his long but successful fight for rein- 
statement, his hour of triumph coming 
when his volunteers are mustered out after 
service at Manila. With frontispiece by 
William T. Trego. 331 pp. 12mo.—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


JoHN CHARITY. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell, author of ‘‘The Procession of 
Life,’ etc. This is a delightful book, well 
written, full of healthy excitement, and 
replete with the true spirit of romance. 
Sturdy John Charity himself, with his frank, 
honest nature and noble adherence to the 
bonds of friendship, isa hero calculated to 
arouse anyone’s sympathy and interest. 
No story of adventure would of course be 
entirely satisfactory without a due admix- 
ture of the love element, and this is lavishly 
provided in ‘‘John Charity’’ to the excel- 
lent strengthening of the plot. Our only 
regret is that in one instance a sorrowful 
ending is the result. 356 pp. 1I12mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


JOHN VyTaL. A tale of the lost colony. 
By William Farquhar Payson. This tale 
opens on the Island of Roanoke, off the 
Virginian coast, which has contributed some 
romantic pages to history. A quotation 
from Marlowe, one of the characters in the 
book, is at the head of each chapter. One 
prepares for some rhetoric, and one gets it. 
Also the reader is pleasantly surprised to 
find stirring adventure and some legitimate 
‘thrills’? in Mr. Payson's narrative. He 
has a gallant hero, and if his heroine is not 
so inviting it is at least possible to fall back 
upon the dramatic elements in the plot, 
which are well invented and neatly handled. 
Though it is a somewhat lurid tale it has a 
kind of crude vitality, and may be com- 
mended to those avid of historical fiction. 
With frontispiece. 319 pp. I2mo.—JN. Y. 
Tribune. 


KING’s END. By Alice Brown. This 
novel takes its name from the quaint and 
sequestered New Hampshire village in 
which its scenes are laid. It is the romance 


of a girl who hesitated between love and 
what she regarded as a ‘‘call,’? Thereisa 
tragic suggestion in the characters of an itin- 
erant evangelist and his sister, and a social 
castaway. Amusement is contributed by an 
old grandmother who, under great emotional 
stress, recovers use of her paralyzed limbs, 
and by some eccentric village characters. 
246 pp. I2mo. 


KincG's Pawn, A. By Hamilton Drum. 
mond, author of ‘‘ A Man of His Age,”’ ete. 
322 pp. I2mo. 


See review. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD, THE. By Herbert 
D. Ward. The author seizes upon some 
recent scientific discoveries concerning the 
nature of light, and, amplifying them for 
the purposes of his story, brings them to 
bear upon the Resurrection in an entirely 
novel way. The event is authenticated toa 
scientific materialist in the light waves that 
fill interstellar, space, resulting in his convic- 
tion of the truth of this cardinal fact of 
Christianity. With frontispiece. 57 pp. 
I2mo. 


LIKK ANOTHER HELEN. By George Hor- 
ton. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 379 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review. 


LITTLE CRUSADERS, THE. By Isabel 
Scott Stone. This story is written in a clear 
style and is told with admirable understand- 
ing. The doings of the children who imi- 
tated their mistaken elders in uniting and 
marching to free Palestine from the Saracen, 
belong to the most pathetic and most inspir- 
ing events of history. The authoress pos- 
sesses the rare gift of writing attractively 
for the young, and of setting before them 
noble and worthy ideals. 294 pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LITTLE GRAY SHEEP, A. Anovel. By 
Mrs. Hugh Frazer, author of ‘‘ Palladia,” 
etc. The characters and scenes in this book 
are mainly English, and the motive of the 
principal love story is not unlike that of 
William Dobbin and Amelia Sedley, except 
that Mrs. Frazer’s heroine is more sympa- 
thetic than Thackeray’s,a little gray sheep, 
who stifles her true love for a good-hearted 
blundering man ‘and marries a blackguard, 
but finds happiness after a life of self sacri- 
fice and self-repression. The story is effect- 
ively dramatic and agreeably told. 403 pp. 
12mo0.—Puhiladelphia Press. 


LOVE AND Honour. ByM.E.Carr. This 
is an interesting story that carries the reader 
from the closing incidents of the French 
revolution through various campaigns of the 
Napoleonic wars to the final scene on a family 
estate in Germany. The action of the plot 
is well sustained, and the style might be de- 
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scribed as vivid, while the old battle between 
love and honour is fought out with freshness 
oftreatment. 366 pp. I12mo. 


Mitty; AT LOVE’s EXTREMES. A ro- 
mance of the Southland. By Maurice 
Thompson, author of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.”” This posthumous publication, 
which appeared just at the author’s death and 
has had an unusual success, opens in the 
mountain regions of Tennessee, with much 
dialect in its opening chapters, the scene 

sing to an old plantation house on the 
Alabama river. Work with dog and gun in 
the course of which lovemaking begins. 
Illustrated. 266pp. 12mo. 


NAMELESS CASTLE, THE. A novel. By 
Maurus Jékai, author of ‘‘ Eyes Like the 
Sea,’’ etc. Translated with Dr. Jékai’s 
authority by S. E. Baggs. A reprint in 
cheap form of a translation, first issued in 
1898, with a preface by J6kai addressed to 
his American readers, and a sketch of his 
life. The story opens in Paris with a lIcst 
child under circumstances calculated to 
pique curiosity and set probability at de- 
fiance. The scene then shifts to Hungary. 
where stands the nameless castle around 
which the story moves through the rest of 
its progress, the scene being laid during the 
French wars early in the last century. The 
Belford Series. 338 pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 


NEw Don Quixote, THE. By Mary 
Pacheco. This novel openson the prairie 
of the West; introduces a number of the 
dramatis persone, including the villain of 
the story, and anon transports the reader to 
the conventional scenes of England, where 
the hero, a Western ranchman, is elevated 
tothe Peerage. How he unmasks the vil- 
lain and finally wins the love and hand of 
the heroine, the reader must learn from the 
story itself. 241 pp. 12mo. 


OLivE Tracy. By Amy Le Feuvre, 
author of ‘‘ Legend Led,’’ etc. A whole- 
some English home story, having to do with 
an interesting group of young people just 
beginning to think of love and marriage. 
Two of the young men are in the South 
African war, but return home unhurt. 341 
pp. 12m0.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


PILLAR OF SALT, A. By Jeannette Lee. 
This is a tale of inventive genius, of an in- 
ventor enamored of his projected machine, 
and of the effect of his enthusiasm upon his 
family. The scene is a factory town of 
Western Massachusetts, and the story de- 
scribes this vividly ; also the workingman’s 
home with its simple furnishing and trivial 
round of duties, the shop with its machinery 
and comrade-like relations between the men, 
and the familiar New England landscape. 
225 pp. 16mo. 
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PRIEST AND A WOMAN, A. By Landis 
Ayr, author of ‘‘ The Browne-Laurel Mar- 
riage.’’ This book is written with an evi- 
dent earnestness that commands respect. 
There is much lifelikeness in the pictures 
it gives of an American country town, but 
there are occasional odd lapses into descrip- 
tions or inferences that imply English con- 
ditions instead, as English novels tell of 
them, while the priest and his sister-house- 
keeper and the married woman who comes 
to play the church organ until the priest 
thinks of her too much for his own good, 
are well known in French tales of tried and 
tempted cures. 268 pp. I2mo.—WN. FY. 
Mail and Express. 


QUESTION OF SILENCE, A. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of ‘‘ The Sherburne Books,”’ 
etc. This story is brave and touching, 
and makes a stand for self-control, courage. 
reliance upon what is best in humanity and 
the firm belief that you are not compelled to 
go wrong, but that honesty and truth and 
uprightness are virtues to strive for. 365 
pp. I2mo. 


RALPH MARLOWE. A novel. By James 
Ball Naylor. This isa most engaging work 
of fiction, and the author seems in a great 
measure to have been guided by the motto, 
‘‘Laugh and the world laughs with you.’’ 
He has a happy faculty of making his read- 
ers see a goodly share of the ridiculous side 
of human life. The book is full of laughable 
incidents, told in a most winning way, and, 
with its fascinating love story, cannot fail to 
please all classes of reniens. 4I2pp. I2mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Royal EXCHANGE, A. By J. McLaren 
Cobban, author of ‘‘ Pursued By the Law,”’ 
ete. This is a fresh and charming romance 
of outdoor life in the Scotch Highlands, in- 
volving glimpses of salmon fishing, and also 
a royal courtship attended with many inci- 
dents. There curious complications, and 
the author shares his skill in disentangling 
difficult situations. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 311 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


SENTIMENTALISTS, THE. A novel. By 
Arthur Stanwood Pier. 424 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


SHADOW OF A MAN, THE. By E. W. Hor- 
nung. The author returns in this novel to 
the Australian bush, which, when all is con- 
sidered, has yielded him by far the best 
material for his books thus far. Those who 
know his earlier work will find here still 
another forward step in the author's progress 
toward a complete mastery of his craft, for, 
while his work grows more finished in the 
strictly technical sense, it also broadens and 
widens and deepens in meaning and the un- 
oT of human nature. 22I pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA, A. 
Egbert Stevenson. Illustrated. 
See review. 


By Burton 
8vo. 


Son OF AUSTERITY, A. By George 
Knight. Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. 
353 pp- I2mo. 

See review. 


STREET DUST AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Ouida. Five magazine stories, of which 
four are on the terriblestress of Italian life. 
Each tells some sad terrible story of the 
grinding poverty to which life in Italy has 
become reduced. The last is a child’s story 
laid in England, giving another phase of 
the poor whose destruction is their poverty. 
248 pp. I2mo. 


SWEETHEART MANETTE. By Maurice 
Thompson, author of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,’’ etc. Austin Hatch sailed his 
beautiful yacht into Bay St. Louis, a pretty 
inlet of the Gulf of Mexico near New 
Orleans, and there met old friends and their 
daughter Sweetheart Manette. This love- 
making is complicated by a friend of 
Manette’s to whom Hatch had been engaged 
for a short Newport season. There are fine 
descriptions of scenery and much talk on 
books and authorship. First appeared in 
the August Lippincott’s Magazine in 1894. 
With a frontispiece by Emlen McConnell. 
259 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Tapu OF BANDERAH, THE. By Louis 
Becke and Walter Jeffery. The authors of 
‘* The First Fleet Family ’’ have presented 
another book to the reading public, surpass- 
ing in interest any of their previous 
works. Their powers of description are 
well-known, as also their quick perception 
and insight into men and manners. 315 
pp. I2mo. 


THREE MEN AND A WOMAN. A story of 
life in New York. By R.H. P. Miles. 290 
pp. I2mo. 


TRAINING OF RACHEL HALLER. By the 
author of ‘‘The Merrivale Will,’ etc. 
Rachel Haller, the child of an unfortunate 
marriage, comes by accident, after her 
mother’s death of hunger and cold, to her 
grandparents, and the story describes 
her training, growth, and the fashion in 
which her father, a worthless scapegrace, 
who drinks, perpetually enters her life with 
disaster. The story has a more careful plot 
than is usual in Sunday-school tales of this 
character, which in this case is intended for 
growing girls. Illustrated. 448 pp. 12mo. 


TRAITOR IN LONDON, A. By Fergus 
Hume, author of ‘‘Hagar of the Pawn 
Shop,”’ etc. The ‘‘traitor’’ is a Boer spy 
and he is an admirably drawn villain, with a 
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depth of cunning and a wealth of effrontery 
and resource that ranks him among the 
striking characteis of fiction, whom we do 
not easily forget. The mystery of the story 
is a murder committed in England, and it is 
a mystery which puzzles the reader to the 
end, ingeniously leading the reader from 
one guess to another, and finally affording a 
real surprise. 355 pp. I2mo. 


TURN OF THE ROAD, THE. 
Brooks Frothingham. 266 pp. 
See review. 


By Eugenia 
I2mo. 


VISITS OF ELIZABETH, THE. 
Glyn. With frontispiece. 
See review. 


By Elinor 
32I pp. 12mo. 


WED By MIGHTY WavEs. A thrilling 
romance of ill-fated Galveston. By Sue 
Greenleaf. This story is full of action, 
dramatic love-making, heroic rescues, hair- 
breadth escapes and harrowing descriptions. 
The author affirms that the main facts and 
personages are all taken from life and that 
she has simply grouped together, in a 
graphic manner, a few of the terrible inci- 
dents of the extraordinary disaster of Sat- 
urday, September 8, 1900. Illustrated. 
276 pp. I2mo. 


WHITE CHRISTOPHER. By Annie Trum- 
bull Slossom, author of ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy.” 
Some of the persons mentioned in this tale, 
will be recognized by those who have read 
‘* Fishin’ Jimmy.’’ Christopher was born, 
lived and died in the Franconia Valley, 
among the hills of New Hampshire, where 
the great snow cross on Mt. Lafayette shines 
out white and resplendent in the spring and : 
autumn. With frontispiece. 66 pp. 12mo. 


YEAR OF LIFE, A. By William Samuel 
Lilly. The second edition of a novel which 
appeared a year ago, a bitter record of the 
worst side of upper English life, its idle- 
ness, its amusement, its ritualism for 
religion, its cankered view of the relations 
of human beings, its snobbery, and _ its 
sensual indulgences. 404 pp. I2mo. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 


OF DICKENS’ WORKS 

BARNABY RupDGE. A tale of the riots of 
*Eighty. By Charles Dickens. [lustra- 
tions by Cattermole, Phiz and others. 586 
pp. I2mo. 


CHRISTMAS Books. By Charles Dickens. 
With plates and illustrations by Sir E. Land- 
seer, R. A., D. Maclise, R. A., John Lush, 
J. Tenniel, C. Stanfield, R. A., and others. 


397 pp. I2mo. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZ- 
ZLEWIT, THE.. By Charles Dickens.  II- 
lustrated by Phiz. 713 pp. tI2mo. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY, THE. By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations by Phiz. 702 pp. 1I2mo. 


‘ OLD CuRIOsITy SHOP, THE. By Charles 
Dickens. With illustrations by Cattermole, 
Phiz and others. 511 pp. I2mo. 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAvID COPPER- 
FIELD, THE. By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations by Phiz. 735 pp. 12mo. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
CLUB, THE. By Charles Dickens. With 
illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 675 pp. 
12mo. 


TALE OF Two CITIES, A. By Charles 
Dickens. With illustrations by Phiz. 297 
pp. I2mo. 


as 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


LESSONS IN SKATING. With suggestions 
respecting hockey, its laws, and American 
hockey rules. By George A. Meagher. 
With an introduction by the Earl of Derby. 
A treatise, illustrated with photographs, 
reproduced in half-tone and diagrams. 
Directions as to skates and preparation 
open the book : and these are succeeded by 
hints on skating and the position of the 
skater. The “figures’’ are then taken up 
in great detail, though the directions will 
be of no great value unless a person is 
already familiar to a certain extent of the 
movements. Rules for skating contests 
and for hockey close the book, which is 
dedicated to the Countess of Minto, and 
has a preface by Earl Darby, and a chapter 
by Dr. Montague S. Monier-Williams. Illus- 
trated. 100 pp. I2mo. 


se 


GERMAN BOOKS 


INKOGNITO. By Baldwin Groller, and 
Cand. Phil. Lauschman. By P. Albersdorf. 
Edited by Max Lentz. This is the latest 
addition to the series of ‘‘ Modern German 
Texts.’? The two stories contained in the 
volume are suitable for second or third year 
reading. Besides the complete vocabulary 
and numerous notes containing all explana- 
tions necessary for the full understanding 
of the text, the editor has added a set of 
exercises for drill in German prose compo- 
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sition. These exercises embody words 
chosen from the corresponding part of the 
text, with such variations in their use and 
the construction of the sentences embody- 
ing them as cannot fail to give the student 
most helpful grammatical drill. 118 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


x 
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CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIsTORY. From 
the Days Before the ’45 to Those Within 
Living Memory. By Sir Henry Craik, K. 
C. B. Selecting 1745, the year of the 
Jacobite rising, as the close of the separate 
history of Scotland, this work in two vol- 
umes, whose large type renders them less 
in their real size than their apparent bulk, 
reviews the gradual amalgamation of Scot- 
land with England, becoming, as the author 
says in his preface, ‘‘ absorbed in onestream 
with its southern neighbor, with whom it 
has now formed a partnership so close as to 
share a common life,and in the eyes of 
Europe to be almost identical.”” The method 
selected is to ‘‘ give a chronological rendi- 
tion of the leading historical events down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century,”’ 
including ‘‘all the principal incidents, 
political, ecclesiastical, legislative, as well 
as literary, social, and commercial, which 
form the history of Scotland throughout a 
very momentous century.’’ The treatment 
selected is somewhat discursive, passing 
from subject to subject, carrying the work 
rather by periods than by a synthetic ad- 
vance in the development of Scotland or 
the Scotch people. 486, 472 pp. 8vo. 


CHINA, HER History, DIPLOMACY AND 
COMMERCE. From the earliest times to the 
present day. By E. H. Parker. This work 
on China, based, partly on residence partly 
on Chinese history, and in large measure on 
familiar authorities, opens with a brief 
sketch of the past history of China, reviews 
European contact and modern trade and 
then describes the government, population, 
revenue, salt tax, likin, army and. religion. 
With maps. 332 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


EGYPT, YESTERDAY AND To-DAy. By W. 
Basil Worsfold, M. A. This sketch of the 
history of Egypt gives thirty-one pages 
down to Mohammed:Ali, the remainder of 
the book being devoted to the steps which 
led to the English occupation, summarized 
with no special originality. 225 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo. 


FRANGIPANI’S RING. An event in the 
life of Henry Thode. Translated by J. F. 


Cb rae ue AEM thts 
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Cc. L. A translation of a German romance, 
woven about the documents which reveal 
the history of a ring of the sixteenth cen- 
tury brought to the author while engaged 
in studying the documents themselves. 
With marginal designs by Hans Thoma, 
and twelve photographic reproductions. 


179 pp. Quarto. 


GERMAN AND SwWIss SETTLEMENTS OF 
COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. A study of the 
so-called Pennsylvania Dutch. By Oscar 
Kuhns. ‘‘ The object of this book is to give 
a complete, yet concise, view of a too-much 
neglected phase of American origins,’’ says 
the author in his preface. ‘‘The author 
has especially tried to be impartial, avoid- 
ing as far as possible mere rhetoric, and 
allowing the facts to speak for themselves. 
As a book of this kind can have no real 
value unless it is reliable, authorities have 
been freely quoted, even at the risk of mak- 
ing the number of foot notes larger than is 
perhaps suited to the taste of the general 
public.’’ The work has been closely and 
carefully done as far as the received authori- 
ties are concerned. A bibliography arranged 
by chapters closes the work, and there is a 
full index to this important summary of a 
little known chapter in our history. 268 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND ASHORE, THE. 
By Rev. G. Goodenough, R. N. This is a 
book which it is a pleasure to read, though 
it is by no means a model piece of literature. 
But the heart of the matter is here, the 
facts are reliable, and, above all, the author 
rejoices in his subject. The author does 
not present to you pictures of a navy norm- 
ally swept and garnished, neither does he 
invite you to consider minor shortcomings. 
What he does is to give aclear account of a 
system which produces a set of men of 
whom the nation may be honorably proud. 
All through there is the intimate personal 
touch which gives life to details, breadth to 
sympathy. How the Handy Man is trained, 
the routine of his ship, hissongs. What he 
eats and smokes, drinks and reads, his 
vocabulary, his weaknesses and his amazing 
generosity—these matters are all treated 
with kindliness, toleration and humor. Ilus- 
trated. 253 pp. 12mo0.—London Academy. 


HERO PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Edgar Sanderson, M. A., 
author of ‘‘History of the World,”’ etc. 
Some of the patriot-heroes whom Mr. Sand- 
erson commemorates are comparatively 
familiar names—Diaz, Hofer, Bolivar, Boz- 
zaris, Garibaldi—but there are others no less 
worthy of remembrance—for instance, the 
two great Mohammedans, Abd-el- Kader and 
Schamyl, of the Caucasus. In seven thrill- 
ing chapters the exploits of more than a 
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dozen patriotic soldiers are recounted. The 
chapters are based on accurate sources of 
information, and they are all dramatic 
and fascinating. With portraits. 329 pp. 
I2mo. 


HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Being a revision of the ‘‘ History 
of the United States for Schools.’’ By 
Alexander Johnston, LL. D. The late Dr. 
Alexander Johnston, shortly before his 
lamentable death, wrote, in 1885, this 
‘* High School History,’’ which came down 
to 1885. It has taken its place as one of the 
most important school histories known, 
principally because it combines interest 
with accuracy. Two chapters have been 
added, covering the period from 1885 to 
1900, 51 pages long, in which the same 
method is followed. The addition includes 
the recent possessions of the United States. 
With maps, plans and illustrations. 612 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo.. 


HULDREICH ZWINGLI. The Reformer of 
German Switzerland, 1484-1531. By Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, together with an histori- 
cal survey of Switzerland before the refor- 
mation, by Prof. John Martin Vincent, and 
a chapter on Zwingli’s Theology by Prof. 
Frank Hugh Foster. Another volume in 
the series of the ‘‘ Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion.’’ lt contains critical and historical 
notes for the guidance of the student, while 
the narrative of a more popular biographi- 
cal character the book is not a history of 
the Reformation, but a_ portraiture of 
Zwingli himself in his relations to that great 
movement. Illustrated. s519pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Literary World. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By Lyman Abbott. A _ book 
which places before the reader the best re- 
sults of the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament. It contains a careful analysis of 
the law, politics,poetry, history, drama, phi- 
losophy. ethical culture, theology, folk-lore, 
and fiction of the ancient Hebrew people. 
Out of such an analysis the higher criticism 
constructs a synthesis, from which, the 
author believes, will emerge a less dog- 
matic and more spiritual theology than of 
old. 408 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE. A review 
of progress during the past one hundred 
years in the chief departments of human 
activity. The list of writers includes such 
well-known names as Leslie Stephen, An- 
drew Lang, Edmund Goose, President Arthur 
T. Hadley, Julia Ward Howe, Andrew Car- 
negie, John Bassett Moore, Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, Edgar S. Maclay, historian of 
the navy, and others equally well known, 
thirty-seven in all. The chapters are 
grouped under eight principal heads, as fol- 
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lows: Law and Government, History, So- 
ciology, Literature and Fine Arts, Educa- 
tion and Science, Applied Science, Trans- 
portation, The Science of War. This review 
makes an interesting as well as a valuable 
work. 494pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


MASTERS OF Music. Their Lives and 
Works. By Anna Alice Chapin, author of 
“Wonder Tales from Wagner,” etc. The 
masters of music extend from Palestrina to 
Wagner, and number 20. The early Italians 
are given a somewhat larger representation, 
Scarlatti, Marcello, and Pergolese being in- 
cluded with the Germans and Poles always 
present in these collections of artist biogra- 
phy. Each life sketches the events of the 
career, with special reference to musical 
production, and ends with a list of the most 
famous compositions. The author frankly 
acknowledges in a prefatory note obligations 
to George Grove, Emil Naumann, Charles 
Burney, and the usual authors consulted in 
compilations of this character. Illustrated. 


395 pp. I2mo. 


NEW YORK IN FICTION. By Arthur Bart- 
lett Maurice. Illustrated. 231 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review. 


OuR NAVAL HEROES. Edited by G. E. 
Marendin, M. A. With an introduction by 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, R. N. The 
biographies of the heroes here described are 
for the most part written by one of their 
descendants, for instance, Earl Nelson 
writes about Nelson, and Commander Trou- 
bridge about Admiral Troubridge. As 
Admiral Beresford says: ‘‘ The list of Naval 
Heroes here passed in rapid but instructive 
review embraces all the best, and includes 
some of the least-known names in the his- 
tory of the British Navy from Edward the 
Third's time down to the last of Nelson’s 
great captains.’’ The text is printed on light 
handling paper unglazed, the portraits are 
printed separately, and the binding is light 
and bright. 385 pp. 12mo.—ZLondon Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE, 
THE. A record of personal observation and 
experience, with a short summary of the 
more important facts in the history of the 
archipelago. By Dean C. Worcester. This 
work deals less with general questions than 
some of its predecessors, and more definitely 
with particular localities. There is first a 
brief review of the history of the islands, 
then a chapter on Manila, then qa general 
survey of the archipelago, and then a dis- 
cussion in detail of each important island, 
which occupies the rest of the volume. 
There is a large map in addition to the iilus- 
trations. New edition. 529pp. Indexed. 
I2mo.— Washington Times. 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND, THE. From the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria. 
By Mary Howitt. Revised by Geneva Arm- 
strong. This book was written in 1851 by 
Marv Howitt and the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. It was then entitled ‘‘ Lives of British 
Queens; or, the Royal Book of Beauty.’’ 
The present edition shows few traces of the 
revision advertised upon the title page. It 
is our opinion that nothing approaching a 
revision has been attempted. The addition 
of a few pages of reading matter seems to 
be the extent of the editor’s work. The 
present edition is, therefore, for all practical 
purposes, the same book that Mary Howitt 
published half a century ago. But the 
volume is none the less readable for its age. 
The same felicity of expression is present, 
and we rejoice that the editor did not mutil- 
ate the text of one who has not inaptly been 
called ‘‘ the poet of the people.” Although 
always far from critical and at times inaccur- 
ate in its statements, the work before us is 
one of the most interesting single volume 
works on the subject. Illustrated. 549 pp. 
12mo.—#altimore Sun. 


SAINT Louts (Louris IX. OF FRANCE). 
THE Most CHRISTIAN KING. By Frederick 
Perry, M.A. A life of Louis IX. of France, 
forming one of the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,”’ 
in which half the volume is devoted to the 
crusade in Egyptian Palestine with its terri- 
ble end. The closing chapters deal with in- 
ternal affairs and personal life, and the 
opening reviews the struggle between the 
Crown and the magnates in France of the 
period. Illustrated. 303 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRS. By 
Baring-Gould, author of ‘‘The Lives 
Saints.’’ This is a collection of tales 
saintly women and begins with the life 
Blandina, the slave girl of Lyons, whose 
terrible death as a Christian martyr in the 
second century harrows the soul, and ends 
with that nineteenth century martyr to 
duty, Dorothy Pattison, known as ‘Sister 
Dora.’’ There are eighteen sketches in the 
book, which, of course, does not include all 
the virgin saints and martyrs, but simply 
those whose lives make romantic and 
graphic stories. With sixteen full-page 
illustrations by F. Anger. 4oopp. 1I2mo.— 
Chicago Times- Herald. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS. A retrospect. 
Edited by H. Norman Gardiner. 168 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE. An Uto- 
pian retrospect. By Havelock Ellis. We 
are often unable to accept Dr. Havelock 
Ellis’s ideals, or even to share his inter- 
ests; but we recognize in him an earnest 
thinker whose comments on the present 
and the future of civilization are always 
stimulating and suggestive. The criti- 
cism of the nineteenth century which 
he here puts into the mouths of two shad- 
owy personages in a vaguely remote century 
perhaps gives us of his best. Doubtless it 
displays a certain impatience with, and a 
failure fully to understand, ways of life and 
thought unshared by the writer; yet it has 
things to say which we poor folk of the 
nineteenth century’s end may well ponder. 
An extravagant and aggressive development 
of nationalism, a complete failure to apply 
the teachings of science to the organization 
of physical and material life, a singular 
want of care for beauty and craftsmanship— 
these are among the leading charges which 
Mr. Ellis brings against us; and who shall 
claim that they are not justified? Yet one 
feels that it is easy talking for folk in a dis- 
tant century for whom somehow—but 
how ?—all the problems which baffle us have 
been solved. An analysis of the British 
type of character which closes the dialogue 
contains some good remarks on the inter- 
action of the two racial elements—the Teu- 
tonic and what for the present we must call 
the Celtic—which go to form that type. 
166 pp. 16mo—London Academy. 
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QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE. By Lord Rose- 
bery. In this volume is presented the rec- 
torial address which was delivered before 
the students of Glasgow on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1900. The address is the embodi- 
ment of the hopes of those who look forward 
toa greater England. It is a presentation 
of the aspirations of the idealists of the Im- 
perialistic party in Great Britain. It deserves 
reading by both adherents and exponents of 
expansion. 35 pp. 18mo.—Aa/ltimore Sun. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
IN LIFE. Being two papers written by 
Stopford A. Brooke, LL.D. The author 
first defines what he means by “literature,’’ 
showing that the subject should be noble, 
the matter weighty with thought and feel- 
ing, the manner graceful, temperate and 
beautiful, and the form so harmoniously 
composed as to give the reader pleasure. 
Imagination he calls the life of literature. 
He gives a most vivid, though succinct, 
picture of the effect which the evolution 
theory had on poetry and religion and then 
of the reaction which brought forward the 
work of Rossetti and Morris and Swinburne. 
He ends with a cry fora noble religion that 
will come through the Brotherhood of Man 
when made religious by being based on the 
Fatherhood of God. 59 pp. I2mo. 
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HIsTORY OF CRITICISM AND LITERARY 
TASTE IN EUROPE, A. From the earliest 
texts to the present day. By George 
Saintsbury. Classical and medizval criti- 
cism. Inthree volumes. Vol. I. 499 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


EVERY MAN His Own Doctor. A com- 
plete family physician. By George Black, 
M.B. This family physician is arranged 
alphabetically, and deals with all subjects 
from abdomen and ablution to young women 
and yellow spots in eye. New and cheaper 
edition. Illustrated. 894 pp. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, THE. A collection of facts and 
documents relating to the history of medi- 
cal science in this country, from the earliest 
English colonization to the year 1800. With 
a supplemental chapter on ‘‘ The Discovery 
of Anesthesia. By Francis Randolph 
Packard, M.D. Illustrated. 542 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review. 
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CHOIRS AND CHORAL Music. By Arthur 
Mees. This book is at once historical and 
practical, and gives the views as to present 
conditions and requirements of choral sing- 
ing of one peculiarly gifted by experience 
to speak of them. After tracing the growth 
of choral music among the Hebrews and 
Greeks, in the Early Christian Church, in 
the Medieval Church, and after the Reforma- 
tion, Mr. Mees treats of ‘‘The Mystery” 
and Bach’s work in the Passion music, ‘‘ The 
Oratorio’’ and Handel, other choral forms, 
and then has chapters on ‘‘Amateur Choral 
Culture in Germany and England,’’ ‘‘Ama- 
teur Choral Culture in America ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Chorus and the Chorus Conductor.’’ Mr. 
Mees combats the idea that the conductor of 
amateur singing societies need not bea 
musician of such high endowments, com- 
prehensive knowledge and thorough techn1- 
cal training as the conductor of a body of 
professional performers, and declares that 
the influence of the former for good or evil 
is much more far reaching than the latter. 
The Music Lover’s Library. With portraits. 
251 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—J. Y. Tribune. 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE AND A GARDEN KALENDAR, 
THE. By the Reverend Gilbert White, 
M. A. Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., 
with an introduction to the Garden Kalendar 
by the Very Reverend S. Reynolas Hole. 
Numerous illustrations by J. G. Keulemans, 
Herbert Railton and Edmund J. Sullivan. 
Two volumes. 427,443 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review. 


WasPS AND THEIR Ways. By Margaret 
W. Morley, author of ‘‘ Bee People,’’ etc. 
This is a study of wasps for the general 
reader, but it is at the same time historically 
and scientifically accurate. It considers the 
habits, the structure and the history of 
wasps, and particularly their relations to 
man. The numerous illustrations are, with 
few exceptions, made from personal ob- 
servation of the author, and almost all the 
microscopic illustrations are made from her 
own microscope. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


WOODPECKERS, THE. By Fannie Hardy 
Eckstrom. The author treats in a lively yet 
accurate way of the five commonest species 
of the bird, and tells of their methods of 
work with their four tools—bill, foot, tail 
and tongue. Weare wont to think of the 
woodpecker as a carpenter, but Mrs. Eck- 
strom shows him to be a miner, working 
with a miner’s tools and in a miner’s way. 
There are five full page colored plates, and 
many text illustrations. 131 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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GREEK THINKERS. A history of ancient 
philosophy. By Theodor Gomperz. This 
account of Greek Philosophy is inspired by 
the endeavor to do justice to the chief ten- 
dencies in all departments of ancient 
thought. Composed throughout in a clear 
and popular style, the work will be found to 
combine in a singular degree the resources 
of an almost encyclopzedic learning, with an 
appreciation of the results of modern science 
and of the dependence of the civilization of 
the present on that of past ages. Author- 
ized edition. Volume I. Translated by 
Laurie Magnus, M.A. 610 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—Ziterary Era. 
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CELESTIAL COUNTRY, THE. Hymns and 
poems on the joys and glories of Paradise. 
Contains poems upon the Christian view of 
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another world, translated from the Greek 
and Latin, with an attempt to imitate Latin 
hymn meters, succeeded by extracts upon 
Paradise from English literature from Spen- 
ser to Bridges. Reproductions of a number 
of Italian painters are also included. Dr. J. 
Mason Neal’s translation is used for the dora 
povisima of Bernard. The reproductions of 
paintings are effective, though the book, 
owing to a large page, is somewhat clumsy, 
and its stamped cover is distinctly English. 
With illustrations after Fra Angelico, Bat- 
técelli and others. 96 pp. S8vo. 


HARVEST-TIDE. A book of verses. By 
Sir Lewis Morris, Knt., M. A. Sir Lewis 
Morris, while nota great poet, is yet repre- 
sentative of the best traditions of the litera- 
ture of the Victorian era. In the preface he 
proudly asserts that he has never written a 
line without being conscious that he had 
something to say, a boast that would have 
been hardly possible had he been made lau- 
reate. Nor is his claim disproved in this 
volume, which does not contain a poem that 
is not worth reading. They are all musical 
and pervaded with the indefinable spirit of 
poetry and some of them are characterized 
by depth and nobility of thought, The sad- 
ness that is in them is the cry of nature 
when years are many and heavy, but this is 
relieved by depth of religious faith and a 
consciousness of man’s high mission here 
on earth. This latest thought is perhaps 
best expressed in the long poem entitled 
‘*The March of Man,’’ in which, dispite the 
English disguise, and the title of ‘‘ Sir,’’ the 
poet takes up his harp and appears as the 
Welsh bard which in realty he is. 168 pp. 
12mo.—Chicago Times- Herald. 


LOVE’s ARGUMENT AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Ellen Thornecroft Fowler, author of 
‘*Cupid’s Garden,” etc. In Miss Fowler’s 
volume, ornamented with a photogravure 
portrait of the author, there are ‘‘ secular 
verses,’’ ‘‘sacred verses,’ and ‘‘ sonnets.’’ 
It is-curious, by the way, that Miss Fowler 
should call her rhymes ‘‘ poems’! on the 
title-page, while employing a more correct 
and modest designation within the book. 
Of the three divisions, we much prefer the 
secular to the sacred; the sonnets are quite 
negligible. Miss Fowler’s sacred muse has 
two moods; the babbling mood and the big- 
drum mood. 151 pp. 12mo.—London 
Academy. 


LULLABIES AND SLUMBER SONGS. With 
a few other child verses. By Lincoln Hul- 
ley. The contents of this book are rich 
and varied. The entire circles of thought 
and emotion belonging to Fairyland, the 
Nursery, and Mother and Child are found 
here. It abounds in charmed circles and 
magical spells, in golden palaces and silver 
seas, in birds and flowers, in dance and 
mirth, and in fairy creatures that seem like 
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real existences. There are rare bits of por- 
traiture, striking titles, and all the bright 
lights of nursery life. I15 pp. 16mo. 


POEMS OF PHILIP HENRY SAVAGE, THE. 
With an introduction by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. The introduction to this volume by 
the author’s friend discloses a character out 
of the ordinary and full of imaginative 
promise. As a poet he began tentatively to 
write, feeling his way along to the nicer felic- 
ities of expression so assuredly that none 
could doubt a coming mastership, if he had 
lived, even greater than the happy perform- 
ance which he at last achieved. What is to be 
noted first of all in his verse is the sincerely 
frank expression of it. He used our com- 
mon words uncommonly, and sought little 
aid from sonorous epithets that send the 
average reader from each page to the dic- 
tionary. Wordsworth's love of nature and 
common things was his. Nature was so 
enwrapped in his thought that his tran- 
scripts from field and wood were made 
through real love of them, They have, 
therefore, the quality of pre-Raphaelite 
etchings, studious of detail and true to the 
artist’s impression. With portrait. 170 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. 7imes Saturday Review. 


REVERIES. By Anna Heberton Ewing. 
These poems open with a short story which 
is succeeded by shorter verse devoted to 
the usual movement of life. 110 pp. 18mo. 


SONGS OF EXILE. By Hebrew Poets. 
Translated by Nina Davis. Translations in 
rhyme, in which an effort is made to 
reproduce the somewhat limited prosody 
of the Hebrew from Jewish poets of the 
second exile, nearly all of them in that 
period of Jewish expansion which took 
place in the tenth and eleventh century, 
though some come as late as the sixteenth 
century. The work is done with care; a 
brief account of each poet is given, the 
sources of each poem, and its use in Hebrew 
liturgies. 146 pp. 18mo. 
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WILLIE AND His Papa. And the rest of 
the family. By F. Opper. By permission of 
W. R. Hearst. A reproduction of the car- 
toons which appeared during the campaign 
in the New York Journal, by Frederick 
Barr Opper. The four characters which 
appear and re-appear in these cartoons are 
the trusts, Senator Hanna, the President of 
the United States, and the present Vice- 
President. Illustrated. Quarto. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ANATOMY OF MISERY, THE. Plain lec- 
tures on economics. By John Coleman 
Kenworthy. With an introduction by Count 
Tolsto1, and an appendix of, correspondence 
between the author and Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace. This book is forcibly and clearly 
written, and preaches that modified social- 
ism founded on primitive Christianity which 
Tolstoi has so insistently advocated. The 
Russian writer says of it: ‘‘ This little book 
not only offers the reader more solid matter 
than volumes upon volumes of works writ- 
ten on the same theme, but does what 
multi-volumed works on political economy 
do not do; it states economic problems 
clearly and simply. Any one who reads 
this book with unprejudiced mind will 
arrive at a clear understanding of things 
which most people imagine to be difficult.”’ 
105 pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Mail and Express. 
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DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, A. 
By Oscar Fay Adams, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Jane Austin’s Life,’’ etc. This book 
contains the names of more than seven 
thousand five hundred persons recognized 
as contributors to American literature. 
The author’s researches have been ex- 
haustive and painstaking, and the work 
of compilation and printing has been 
executed with great care. The work will 
prove highly useful to critics, editors, pub- 
lishers, and others who have to do with 
contemporary literary workers, and will be 
found invaluable by students of American 
literature, and as a reference book in private 
and public libraries. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. 522 pp. I2mo. 


EDISONS HANDY ENCYCLOPASDIA OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION AND UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS. Compiled by Thomas F. Edison, 
A. M., assisted by Fred. T. Baily, A. M. 
The figures from the census of Ig00 are 
here given in full, together with all details 
concerning the presidential election ; 
exhaustive notices of Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, with latest statistics, 
are also included. The reapportionment 
bill for the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives is given a page and the articles 
concerning every State and territory have 
been carefully corrected up todate. These 
are only a few of the hundreds of subjects 
that render this book, with its fifty maps in 
colors, an invaluable reference work for all 
classes. 512pp. 18mo.—Chicago Times- 
Flerald. 
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HAZELL’S ANNUAL FOR I90I. A cyclo- 
pedic record of men and topics of the day. 
Revised to November 30, 1900. Edited by 
W. Palmer, B. A. In this is found a field 
for active enlargement in the South African 
war, of which it details the engagements to 
date, with lists of casualties, ‘‘ names of the 
heroes who have won the V. C.,’’ Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, etc. ; and China has 
furnished another field of like character. 
Biographies of the military leaders have 
naturally been looked after, and all the new 
members of the House of Commons are 
similarly accounted for. There are four 
new maps, showing contact of “spheres of 
influence’’ from which friction may at any 
time arise. The brief summary of United 
States history for 19co gives the issue of the 
Presidential election. 696 pp. 1I2m0.— 
om 2. Fost. 
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APOSTLES CREED IN SONNETS, THE. By 
Ernst P. H. Pfatteicher. A sequence of 
sonnets upon the successive clauses of the 
Apostles’ Creed, couched in reverent 
language, full of deep belief in this 
Christian symbol. 31 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS. Spoken by 
Henry Ward Beecher in sermons, addresses 
and prayers. Arranged by Irene H. Oving- 
ton, with an introduction by Newell Dwight 
Hillis. In his introduction, Dr. Hillis 
writes: ‘‘Of all the books that hold ‘com- 
fort for the comfortless,’ this little volume 
of selections seems at once the most beauti- 
ful and the most helpful.’’ And he then 
proceeds to analyze the peculiar reasons for 
“the healing and medicine in these pages.”’ 
It is a very characteristic and interesting 
article from Mr. Beecher’s and Dr. Abbott’s 
brilliant successor. With portrait. 151 pp. 
i2mo. 


COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’s EPISTLE TO 
THE ROMANS. By Joseph Agar Beet, D. D. 
Mr. Beet, a Methodist clergyman, now 61 
years old, and for the past fifteen years a 
professor of systematic theology, first pub- 
lished this commentary on Romans in 1877. 
It has since gone through nine editions, and 
issued re-written with a preface reviewing 
the epistle. 586 pp. 12mo. 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
CuRIsT. An aid to historical study, and a 
condensed commentary on the gospels. For 
use in advanced Bible classes. By Ernest 
Dewitt Burton and Shailer Matthews. The 
authors, who are already known as the com- 
pilers of a harmony widely used in this 
country, particularly by Y. M. C. A. Bible 
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classes, in this volume, in thirty-five chap- 
ters, divided into nine parts, endeavor to 
give, with reference to the life of Christ, 
first, a mastery of the facts of the scripture 
narrative; second, interpretation of the 
scripture material; and, third, various pro- 
vision which is intended to encourage the 
student to do constructive work. The book 
is divided into chapters, each prefaced by a 
reference to the parts of the Gospels in- 
cluded in the chapter, the notes being 
paragraphed so as to refer the reader to the 
particular sections apon which comment is 
made. A brief list of books on the life of 
Jesus opens the work. It is illustrated. 
Questions are answered which are intended 
for use in written examinations. An index 
of passages is appended, but no index of 
topics. On difficult passages, like John 7: 
53; 8:11; the woman taken in adultery, 
the authors frankly say that the section is 
missing ‘‘in all the important manuscripts 
and cannot have been in the original text of 
the Gospels preserved for us.’’ So also in 
the conflicting accounts of the resurrection. 
These are collated and no concealment is 
made of the very serious contradiction 
which exists. Revised edition. 302 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 








EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE, THE. An histor- 
ical and theological investigation of the 
sacrificial conception of the holy eucharist 
in the Christian church. By the Rev. 
Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., author of 
‘‘Helps to Meditation,’’ etc. Rev. T. T. 
Carter, an English churchman, introducing 
this volume, says: ‘*This book comprises 
the entire subject of the eucharistic sacrifice 
which the author has undertaken to unfold 
from the beginning of Christianity, setting 
forth at length the many expressions of the 
Fathers, continuing the investigation down 
to the teachings of the present day, and giv- 
ing a digest of the various modes in which 
the doctrine has been treated.” 605 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


FROM APOSTLE TO PRIEST. A study of 
early church organization. By James W. 
Falconer, M. A. Asketch of the organiza- 
tion of the church from the time of the 
earliest apostolic ministry to the period 
when the official priest became the molding 
influence in church life. 292 pp. 1I2mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


HISTORICAL NEW ‘TESTAMENT, THE. 
Being the literature of the New Testament, 
arranged in the order of its literary growth 
and according to the dates of the docu- 
ments. By James Moffatt, B. D. Accepting 
the results of recent scholarship even when 
they are somewhat extreme, Mr. Moffatt 
has arranged the New Testament in what is 
believed by him to be the probable order in 
which it was written, providing it with a 
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new translation. A long introduction re- 
views the conditions under which the New 
Testament was written, the historical sur- 
roundings, and the argument for the chro- 
nology adopted. Tables give contemporary 
literary history, different canons, early 
manuscript lists of the books of the New 
Testament, etc. Each book of the New 
Testament is preceded by a brief introduc- 
tion, reciting its purpose, probable date 
and summarizing what is known of its 
environment. New translation. 726 pp. 
8vo. 

METHOD OF JESUS, THE. An interpreta- 
tion of personal religion. By Alfred Will- 
iams Anthony, author of ‘‘ An Introduction 
to the Life of Jesus.’’ In his introduction, 
the author says: ‘‘ The following attempt 
to interpret the method of Jesus 1s biblical. 
In its advance it seeks to proceed only a 
step at a time.’’ Accepting the general 
outline of Christ's life, this work lays stress 
rather upon the development of character 
and the evidential value of life than upon a 
vicarious sacrifice or the cross as both cul- 
mination and instrument of the redemption. 
264 pp. Indexed. tI2mo. 


MIRACLES OF JESUS, AS MARKS OF THE 
Way oF LIFE, THE. By the Rev. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, M. A. These chapters 
originally appeared as Sunday readings in 
the Good Words magazine. Published 
without revision, they contain the repeti- 
tion frequent in religious exhortation. Each 
is about the length of a magazine article, 
divided into chapters dealing with different 
phases of the particular act of power. No 
apologetic attitude is taken. The truth of 
the miracles is assumed, its moral lesson is 
inculcated, and it is treated not so much in 
its evidential side as the vehicle of Christ’s 
teaching and the revelation of his character. 
The author was chaplain to the Queen and 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and vicar of 
Portsea. Like all the preachers whom the 
Queen selected, he possesses an extremely 
simple style,in which deep faith is con- 
spicuous and clarity of treatment is 
adopted. 296pp. 12mo. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Eight lectures on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale Uni- 
versity. By George Adam Smith, D. D. 
Contains the ‘‘ Lyman Beecher Lectures’’ 
delivered by Dr. Smith at Yale in 1899, 
being an attempt to sketch the character of 
modern criticism; second, to outline the 
condition in which it leaves the Old Testa- 
ment; and, third, the use and employment 
which can be made of this view of the Old 
Testament in a clergyman’s sermons and 
appeals as a preacher to his congregation. 
325 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


ROSARY OF CHRISTIAN GRACES, A. By 
Alexander McLaren, D. D. Brief sermons 
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on each of the Christian virtues upon texts 
selected for the first nine sermons on Peter 
I: 5,11. The remaining twelve sermons 
are more general in their character. 300 pp. 
I2mo. 


SPIRITUAL KNOWING; OR, BIBLE SUN- 
SHINE. The spiritual gospel of Jesus the 
Christ. By Theodore F. Seward, author of 
‘*The School of Life,’’ etc. Mr. Seward, 
who has been actively engaged in urging 
the contemplative life, particularly in the 
organization of ‘‘ Don’t Worry’’ clubs, has 
published here as successive chapters a 
group of essays which urge the advantage 
of the spiritual over the materialistic ideal. 
These essays are each based on a single text, 
generally in the shape of a title, sometimes 
a word and occasionally a scripture phrase. 


I55 pp. I2mo. 


TRUTH AND REALITY. Withspecial refer. 
ence to religion, or, a plea for the unity of 
the spirit and the unity of life in all its 
manifestations. By John Smyth. With 
introductory note by Professor R. Flint, 
D. D. A thesis submitted to the University 
of Edinburg for the degree Ph. D., under 
the teaching of Professor R. Flint. The 
author represents the current movement, 
both in England and America, in favor of a 
spiritual interpretation of phenomena, posit- 
ing the knowledge and consciousness of the 
spirit. as the only basis of real cognition. 
In brief scope, the author discusses the 
general issue, presents the claim of the 
idealist theory, based on fact, truth and rea- 
son, and in the last chapter describes the 
necessary character-marks of a_ religion. 


244 pp. I2mo. 


TyPoLOGy OF SCRIPTURE, THE. - Viewed 
in connection with the whole series of ‘‘ The 
Divine Dispensations.’’ By Patrick Fair- 
bairn, D. D. After an historical review of 
the teaching of the fathers of the Reforma- 
tion, together with later works, on the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament history, considered 
as types, which occupies about one-half of 
the first of two solidly printed volumes, 
the remainder of the first volume and all 
the second are devoted to taking up the Old 
Testament along the usual conventional 
lines, which regard the Pentateuch as an 
historical document, narrating the early 
development of the Hebrew Church in the 
Mosaic times, discussing in detail the events, 
objects, ritual and worship recorded as types 
according to lines familiar in the past. Two 
volumes. 420, 484 pp. Indexed. 8mo. 
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fraud and forgery. New methods of re- 
search. By Persifor Frazer. Third eilition, 
greatly enlarged, re-arranged and in part re- 
written. Illustrated. 266 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. 
Headley, author of ‘‘ The Structure and Life 
of Birds.’? Mr. Headley, who is an authority 
on the subject of birds and their structure, 
has attempted to give a popular exposition 
and solution of some of the most difficult 
problems that puzzle Darwinians. He first 
makes a careful résumé of Darwin’s theory 
of ‘‘ Natural Selection ’’ and the survival of 
the fittest, and outlines the arguments that 
evolution has taken place. By tracing cel- 
lular life, he shows the early stages of evolu- 
tion and the development of the individual. 
He then states and contrasts the theories of 
Lamarck and Weismann, proving very con- 
clusively the pre-Darwinian argument fal- 
lacious. The arguments in answer to these 
difficult and complicated problems are sup- 
ported by a rich array of curious and inter- 
esting facts. The style is generally simple 
and direct and the good temper of the author 
isshown onevery page. Illustrated. 373 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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BYSTANDER ; OR, LEAVES FOR THE LAzy, 
THE. By J. Ashby-Sterry, author of ‘‘A 
Tale of the Thames,’’ etc. Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry’s weekly article in the Graphic under 
the above title is as well known as anything 
in journalism, and one opens this book with 
an idea that it is a collection of quintes- 
sence of the familiar column. But it is not ; 
there is no reprinting. The vein, neverthe- 
less, is the same; and how shall we describe 
that? It is the vein of the leisured bachelor 
who lives in the heart of London, has long 
lived there, has his club and friends at hand, 
and is not so bound to routine that he can- 
not give upa morning to the spring sun- 
shine, or to an antiquarian whim. It seems 
hardly necessary even to name Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry’s subjects. The free sights of Lon- 
don, ingeniously intertwined with the 
memory of Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, is one of 
them ; and if a plea for late rising were not 
another, we should feel bound to begin our 
inspection again in fear that we had diag- 
nosed the book amiss. 312 pp. 12mo.— 
London Academy. 


RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE POETS, THE. 
By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 
In a'‘prefatory note the author says that his 
duties compel him to pass many hours in 
the train—in fact, some forty or fifty hours 
im every month being so occupied. This 
time is nearly always spent in reading and 
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writing. The papers gathered into the 
present volume are, generally speaking, the 
product of these railroad hours. The Bishop 
echoes the opinion of the late Master of 
Balliol that the religious element in poetry 
is often more potent for good than direct or 
formal theology, and he believes that this 
element is areal force. He looks back and 
finds that the bond between religion and 
poetry isas old as the world. In all times 
religion has brought some of the profound- 
est and most enduring impressions by the 
aid of poetry. The author takes up sepa- 
rately asyselect concrete examples the 
‘Vision of Piers Plowman,’’ Spenser’s 
‘* Faerie Queen,’’ Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus,’’ 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Tempest,’’ Milton’s ‘‘ Co- 
mus,’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner’’ and 
the works of Tennyson and Browning. 
After reading its keen analysis one can 
hardly peruse the works of any poet with- 
out a deeper insight into their meaning and 
significance. 247 pp. 12mo.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


StuDY AND STAGE. A year-book of criti- 
cism. By William Archer. 246 pp. 12mo. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Arthur 
Fairbanks. A reissue, carefully revised and 
in part rewritten, of Professor Fairbanks’s 
instructive monograph. The new edition 
places fresh emphasis on the practical aim 
of the volume, namely to give the student 
sound and careful expositions of the bases 
and principles of this science. Third edi- 
tion. 307 pp. I2mo. 


se 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


By LAND AND Sky. By the Rev. John 
M. Bacon, M.A. In his preface to this 
volume the author laments the slight atten- 
tion that is paid nowadays to the scientific 
exploration of the air. Pleasantly and 
lucidly, with none of the air of the pendant. 
the author tells of the ballooning in the 
past, acoustic mysteries, the transmission of 
sound, wireless telegraphy in the clouds, 
and other absorbing features in connection 
with this subject ; while his own experience 
as an aéronaut, of which he affords some 
striking examples, certainly do not consti- 
tute the least attractive portion of the 
volume. With four illustrations. 275 pp. 
8vo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Hannah Lynch. This is a vivacious 
record of the impressions of an Irishwoman 
who was educated in a French convent and 
has resided many years in France. It is an 
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outspoken book. The author condemns 
utterly the education of boys and girls ; is 
free to jibe at the dullness of French chateau 
life, and generally gives the freest expres- 
sion to personal likes and dislikes. The 
book abounds in information, evidently 
gathered at first hand, and if it sins at all, 
sins through an excess of vivacity and cock- 
sureness. The illustrations are of no especial 
note, but are intelligently chosen from pic- 
tures illustrative of French life, and from 
photographs of buildings. Our European 
neighbors. 311 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Post. 


GREAT NoRTH ROAD, THE. The old mail 
road to Scotland. By Charles G. Harper, 
author of ‘‘The Bath Road,’’ etc.  Illus- 
trated. Vol. I. London to York. Vol. II. 
York to Edinburgh. 301, 310 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


towns, Tuscan 
By Mont- 


355 PP» 


In Tuscany. Tuscan 
types, and the Tuscan tongue. 
gomery Carmichael. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 


LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell, author of 
‘©The Procession of Life,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
393 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

NEW Way AROUND AN OLD WORLD, A. 
By Rev. Frances E. Clark, D. D. _ Illustra- 
ted from photographs. 200 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY, THE. By John 
Leyland. The ‘‘Country Life’’ Library. 
Illustrated. 102 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
See review. 
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ART: AND How To Stupy Ir. A hand- 
book for teachers and students. By J. W. 
Topham Vinall, A.R.C.A. The author, 
ateacherin England, has brought together 
in this volume an account of the English 
system for art study, curricula, reference 
books, etc., such as would be useful to any 
English art student. While valuable for 
this purpose, it is of little use to American 
readers except such as are interested in the 
progress of this work in England. With 
frontispiece. 158 pp. 12mo. 


CAMEOS. By Cyril Davenport, F. S. A., 
author of ‘‘ Royal English Bookbindings,’’ 
etc. This book, the latest of ‘‘ The Port- 
folio Monographs,’’ it chiefly to be com- 
mended for the firstof its four chapters. 
This, describing the materials used for 
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cameos and the processes employed in cut- 
ting them, is as clear, as concise and at the 
same time as full as the most practical of 
readers could desire. The rest of the book 
is taken up with a terse historical survey of 
early cameos and glass pastes, Grezco- 
Roman, Medizval, Renaissance and later 
cameos. Mr. Davenport is wisely critical 
in his descriptions, and so provides not only 
a history of cameos in this book, but a 
guide for the collector. Illustrated. 66 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. 7ribune. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. A 
complete guide for amateurs. Covers the 
entire field of carpentry, joinery and build- 
ing in great detail from the English stand- 
point. It is divided into part one, elemen- 
tary carpentry and joinery; part two, 
elementary and constructional carpentry 
and joinery ; and third, general building, 
art and practice. The last includes ex- 
cavating, bricklaying, building, masonry, 
roofing, soldering, painting and paper hang- 
ing. Illustrated. 311 pp. 1I2mo 


By Roger E. Fry. 
Illustrated. 48 pp. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
The Artists’ Library. 
Quarto. 


HaNnpDy Book OF HORTICULTURE, A. An 
introduction to the theory and practice of 
gardening. By F. C. Hayes, M.A. The 
issue in this country, with an American im- 
print, of an English work on horticulture, 
born of the author's experience as lecturer 
on practical horticulture in Alexandra Col- 
lege, Dublin. This book is intended to fur- 
nish a manual which can be put into the 
hands of students. It opens with the sim- 
plest possible account of soils, methods, the 
pests which exist in England, which are 
different from those in this country. The 
construction of the garden is next discussed. 
Types of hardy flowers are described and 
the proper work in the garden for each 
month in the year fills the closing chapter. 
The advice, while useful in England, is, 
owing to difference of climate, not applica- 
ble to this country. With illustrations. 
225 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Hokusal. By C.J. Holimes. ‘‘ The Art- 
ists’ Library’’ is a series of monographs 
upon famous artists of all times and coun- 
tries—including brief biographies with ac- 
count of their works. The present volume 
is dedicated to a Japanese artist of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Twenty 
plates reproducing some of his most char- 
acteristic designs are bound in the volumes. 
Illustrated. 48 pp. Quarto.—Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 


NEW METHODS IN EpucaTION. Art, Real 
Manual Training, Nature Study. By J. 
Liberty Tadd. An issue in condensed form 
for students of the essential parts of Mr. 
Tadd’s larger work on the system of train- 
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ing in industrial art which he has developed. 
The effect of manual training, the use of 
elementary units in developing ambidextral 
control of (the) hands, their application to 
fruit, vegetable, and animal forms, wood 
carving, and in the end, joinery are included 
in this volume. The Natural Education 
Series. With a wealth of illustration. 352 
pp. Quarto. 


PAINTERS OF FLORENCE, THE. From the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. By 
Julia Cartwright. (Mrs. Ady.) The Flor- 
entine School of Painting, to which Mrs. 
Ady pays a justifiable tribute of high praise, 
owes much of its excellence to the suitabil- 
ity of early surroundings. The Florentine 
artist had everything in his favor—perfect 
liberty, wealthy patrons to stimulate and 
reward his efforts, and a cultured public 
quick to recognize the evidences of true 
merit. The account of painting in these 
far back ages is extremely interesting, and 
the present volume is distinguished by the 
care and artistic insight which are to be 
expected from the reputation of the author. 
Every Florentine artist of note during a 
period dating from 1240 to 1564 is passed in 
review, and in the majority of cases an 
illustration pointing the distinetiveness of 
his style is given. With illustrations. 373 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Publishers’ 


Circular. 
=H 
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AMERICAN WITH LORD ROBERTS, AN. By 
Julian Ralph, author of ‘‘ Towards Pretoria,’’ 
etc. These records of the South African 
war continue the author's ‘‘Toward Pre- 
toria;’’ they include material that has never 
been published elsewhere. Some of the 
special subjects of the thirty-two chapters 
are: The veldt and its people ; Officers and 
aristocrats; Rescue of the Queen of Dia- 
monds ; Heroines of Kimberley ; Heroes of 
the siege; Boer bravery and honor; Cronje 
asa prisoner; Freeing the Free State; The 
taking of Bloemfontein ; Boers as fellow- 
townsmen ; Lord Roberts, master of men; 
South Africa's future; The lessons of the 
war, 314 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE WAR IN 
SouTH AFRICA (1899-1900). Letters from 
the front. By A. G. Hales. Mr. Hales's 
opportunities for observation of the South 
African campaign and his outspoken frank- 
ness and love of fair play will cause his book 
tobe received with interest. He had the 
good fortune to be among those who were 
captured by the Boers, and thus to accu- 
mulate the material for many excellent 
pictures of Boer life. The author writes with 
acertain rude vigor and picturesqueness of 
style which is quite out of the routine rut of 
literary composition, and holds the attention 
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as a more hackneyed phraseology might not. 
If enthusiasm is contagious, his book will 
not fail to stimulate public interest. With 
portrait. 303 pp. I2mo. 


SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
THE. What I saw and said of them and of 
the Army Medical System. By Mr. Bur- 
dette-Coutts, M. P. Of this work the author 
says: ‘‘The object of this book, which is 
published before the issue of the Report of 
the Hospitals’ Commission, is to place on 
record in a complete form the case I have 
brought forward against the medical arrange- 
ments in the South African War, which led 
to the appointment of the Commission. It 
therefore contains everything I have said or 
written in public. Few people can have an 
adequate idea of the protracted and unequal 
struggle, in the House of Commons and the 
public Press, to obtain for the Enquiry into 
the facts and causes of the medical deficien- 
cies in the war the fullest powers of search- 
investigation.’’ 260 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
Paper. 


TEN MontuHS A CAPTIVE AMONG FILI- 
PINOS. Being a narrative of adventure and 
observation during imprisonment on the 
Island of Luzon, P.I. By Albert Sonnich- 
sen. Illustrated. 385 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 
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Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in half a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 
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NEW BOOKS of 


W A N A M A K E R 


Abraham Lincoln. By Joseph H{. Choate. 


25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 


According to Plato. By F. Frankfort Moore, 
author of ‘‘The Jessamy Bride,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


American Engineering Competition. 75 
cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 


American With Lord Roberts, An. By 
Julian Ralph, author of ‘‘ Towards Pre- 
toria,” etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Anatomy of Misery, The. By John Coleman 
Kenworthy. 75 cents; by mail, $2 cents. 


Art, and How to Study It. 
ham Vinall, A. R. C. A. 
mail, 84 cents. 


By J. W. Top- 
75 cents; by 


Ashes of Empire. By Robert W. Chambers, 
author of ‘‘ Lorraine,’’ etc. Stokes’ Li- 
brary of Fiction. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


Bad Little Hannah. By L. T. Meade, author 
of ‘‘A Heart of Gold,’’ etc. 70 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


Bibliotics, or The Study of Documents. By 
Persifor Frazer. Third edition. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.38. 


Born To Serve. 
author of ‘‘In His Steps,”’ etc. 
by mail, 48 cents. 


By Charles M. Sheldon, 
38 cents ; 


Business Law. By Thomas Raeburn White, 
B.L. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


By Land and Sky. By the Rev. John M. 
Bacon, M.A. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Bystander, or Leaves for the Lazy, The. By 
J. Ashby-Sterry, author of ‘‘A Tale of the 
Thames,’ etc. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


the MONTH 


, - s . 2 


Celestial Country, The. 
$2.94. 


$2.80; by mail, 


Century of Scottish History, A. By Sir 
Henry Craik. Twovolumes. $6.00. 


Chapters on the Theory and History of 
Banking. By Charles T. Dunbar. 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


China. 
$3.42. 


By E. H. Parker. $3.25; by mail, 


Choirs and Choral Music. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


By Arthur Mees. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. By Joseph Agar Beet, D. D. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.06. 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
By Ernest Dewitt Burton and Shailer 
Mathews. Revised edition. 80 cents ; by 
mail, 94 cents. 


Curious Career of Roderick Campbell, The. 
By Jeau N. MclIlwraith. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Devil’s Plough, The, By Anna Farquhar, 
author of ‘‘ Her Boston Experiences,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Dictionary of American Authors, A. By 
Oscar Fay Adams, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Jane Austin’s Life,’ etc. $2.60; by 
mail, $2.80. 


Egypt, Yesterday and To-day. By W. Basil 
Worsfold, M.A. 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 


Elsa’s Little Boys. By Mrs. Herbert Mar- 
tin, author of ‘‘Britomart,’’ etc. 70 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Encyclopzedia of Etiquette. By Emily Holt. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Eucharistic Sacrifice, The. By the Rev. 
Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., author of 
‘‘Helps to Meditation,” etc. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.43. 


Eugene Field. An auto-analysis. 35 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 


Every Man His Own Doctor. By George 
Black, M. B. gocents; by mail, $1.08. 


Every Man His Own Mechanic. 
by mail, $1.08. 


go cents ; 


Every Woman Her Own Cook. By Marion 
Harland. go cents; by mail, $1.08. 


Father Hecker. By Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Jr. The Beacon Biographies of Eminent 
Americans. 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Favorite Food of Famous Folk. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.45. 

Forest School-master, The. By Peter Ros- 
egger. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Fragipani’s Ring. Translated by J. F. C. L. 
$5.85; by mail, $6.04. 

French Dramatists of the 19th Century. By 
Brander Matthews. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


French Life in Town and Country. By 
Hannah Lynch. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


From Apostle to Priest. By James W. Fal- 
coner, M.A. $1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


By Roger E. Fry. The 
go cents; by mail, 98 


Giovanni Bellini. 
Artists’ Library. 
cents. 

Great North Road, The. 
Harper. Two volumes. 


By Charles G. 
$10.25. 


Greek Thinkers. By Theodor Gomperz. 
Authorized edition. $4.00 ; by mail, $4.20. 


By William Shakespeare. The 
45 cents ; 


Hamlet. 
E. H. Sothern acting version. 
by mail, 56 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Handy Man Afloat and Ashore. By Rev. E. 
Goodenough, R.N. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Harvest Tide. A book of verses. By Sir 
Lewis Morris, Knt, M. A. 90 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1901. Edited by W. 
Palmer, B. A. $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 


Heiress of the Forest, The. By Eleanor C, 
Price, author of ‘‘Brown Robin,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Edgar Sanderson, M. A. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


Historical New Testament, The. By James 
Moffatt, B. D. $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 


Historical Novel and Other Essays, The. 
By Brander Matthews. $1.25; by mail, 


$1.34. 


History of Criticism and Literary Taste in 
Europe, A. By George Saintsbury. Clas- 
sical and Medizval Criticism. $3.15; by 
mail, $3.34. 


Hokusai. 
Library. 


By C.J. Holmes. The Artists’ 
90 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


Honor of Thieves. A novel. By C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne, author of ‘‘ The New Eden,”’ 
etc. Idle Hours Series. Paper, 33 cents; 
by mail, 36 cents. 


How Department Stores Are Carried On. 
By W. B. Phillips. 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 


Imported Bridegroom, and Other Stories of 
the New York Ghetto, The. By Abraham 
Cahan. Riverside Paper Series. 33 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 


In Spite of Foes; or, Ten Years’ Trial. By 
General Charles King, U. S. V., author 
of ‘‘A Tame Surrender,’’ etc. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


Philadelphia and New York 
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Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fair- 
banks. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


In Tuscany. By Montgomery Carmichael. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.64. 
Jean Paul Marat, the People’s Friend. By 


Ernest Belfort Bax, author of ‘‘ Ethics of 
Socialism,’’ etc. $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Jew in London, The. By C. Russell, B. A., 
and D. S. Lewis, M.A. $1.10; by mail, 


$1.23. 
John Charity. By Horace Annesley Vachell, 


author of ‘‘ The Procession of Life,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


John Vytal. By William Farquhar Payson. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Jonathan Edwards. A retrospect. Edited 
by H. Norman Gardiner. go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


King’s Pawn, A. By Hamilton Drummond, 
author of ‘‘A Man of His Age,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Lessons in Skating. By George A. Meagher. 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. 
By Lyman Abbott. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell, author of ‘‘ The 
Procession of Life,’’ ete. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Light of the World, The. By Herbert D. 
Ward. 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 


Like Another Helen. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


By George Horton. 


Little Crusaders, The. By Isabel Scott 


Stone. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Little Mother to the Others, A. By L. T. 
Meade, author of ‘‘A Heart of Gold,’’ 
etc. 70 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Love and Honour. By M.E. Carr. $1.10; 


by mail, $1.22. 


Love’s Argument and Other Poems. By 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author of 
‘*Cupid’s Garden,’’ etc $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20. 


Lullabies and Slumber Songs. With a few 
other child verses. By Lincoln Hulley. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Masters of Music. By Anna Alice Chapin, 
author of ‘‘ Wonder Tales from Wagner,” 
etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Method of Jesus, The. By Alfred Williams 
Anthony, author of ‘‘ An Introduction to 
the Life of Jesus.’’ $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Milly: At Love's Extremes. By Maurice 
Thompson, author of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vin- 


cennes.’’ $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament. By George Adam Smith, 
D.D. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Mother Stories. By Maud Lindsay. $1.00; 


by mail, $1.09. 


Nameless Castle, The. By Maurus Jokai, 
author of ‘‘EKyes Like the Sea,” ete. 
The Belford Series. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


Natural Histories and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne, and a Golden Kalendar, The. By 
the Reverend Gilbert White, M, A. Two 


volumes. $20.00. 


New Methods in Education. By J. Liberty 
Tadd. The Natural Education Series. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

New Way Around an Old World, A. By 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

New York in Fiction. By Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Nineteenth Century, The. $1.50; by mail, 


$1.69. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Nineteenth Century, The. By Havelock 
Ellis. go cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


Olive Tracy. By Amy Le Feuvre, author of 
“Legend Led,” etc. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Our Naval Heroes. Edited by G. E. Maren- 
don, M.A. $3.85; by mail, $4.02. 


Painters of Florence, The. By Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). $2.00; by mail, 
$2.10. 


Philippine Islands and Their People, The. 
By Dean C. Worcester. New edition. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.12. 


Pillar of Salt, A. By Jeannette Lee. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Poenis of Philip Henry Savage, The. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.18. 


Public School Speaker. Compiled by F. 
Warre Cornish. $2.40; by mail, $2.65. 


Questions of Empire. By Lord Roseberry. 
25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 


Question of Silence, A. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of ‘‘ The Sherburne 
Books,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Religious Spirit in the Poets, The. By the 
Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D. D. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Reveries. By Anna Heberton Ewing. 75 
cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 


Royal Exchange, A. By J. MacLaren Cob- 
ban, author of ‘‘ Pursued by the Law,”’ 
etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 


Saint Louis (Louis IX. of France). By 
Frederick Perry,M. A. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 


Shadow of a Man, The. By E. W. Horn- 
ung. go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Shakespeare Country, The. By John Ley- 
land. $2.80; by mail, $2.96. 


Sentimentalists, The. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Spiritual Knowing or Bible Sunshine. By 
Theodore F. Seward, author of ‘ The 
School of Life,’’ etc. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 


Street Dust and Other Stories. By Ouida. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Study and Stage. By William Archer. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Summer Journey to Brazil, A. By Alice R. 
Humphrey. go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Tapu of Banderah, The. Ry Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffery, authors of ‘‘The Muti- 
neer,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Ten Months a Captive Among Filipinos. 
By Albert Sonnichsen. $1.50; by mail, 
$1.72. 


Three Men and a Woman. By R. H. P. 
Miles. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Truth and Reality. By John Smyth. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.60. 


Speeches of Oliver Cromwell—1644-1658. 
Collected and edited by Charles L. 
Stainer, M.A. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


Typology of Scripture, The By Patrick 
Fairbairn, D. D. Two vols. $5.00; by 
mail, $5.20. 


Virgin Saints and Martyrs, By S. Baring- 
Gould, author of ‘‘ The Lives of Saints.’’ 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Visits of Elizabeth, The. By Elinor Glyn. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
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Wasps and Their Ways. By Margaret W. Willie and His Papa. By F. Opper. From 
Morley, author of ‘‘ Bee People,’ etc. the V. Y. Journal. By permission of 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. W.R. Hearst. 75 cents; by mail,go cents, 

White Christopher. By Annie Trumbull 7 
Slosson, author of ‘‘ Fishin Jimmy.’’ 38 Year of Life, A. By William Samuel Lilly. 


cents; by mail, 46 cents. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


I a er es 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


T° OBTAIN the fashionable 
flare in your skirt with 
minimum weight, us¢ 


Princess .. 
French... 
Hair Cloth 


NAME STAMPED ON SELVEOGE 


Take no substitute. 


Light, Elastic 
Firm, Shrunk 
Moisture - Proof 
Full illustrated catalogue mailed free on application 
JAMES POTT & CO. For sale’at all up-to-date lin- 
Publishers ing counters. 
119 West 23d St. NEW YORK 
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